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NUMBER of district, state, and re- 
gional drama festivals and contests 
which were suspended for the du- 
ration will be resumed this spring. These 
events can, if properly directed, render a 
real service in promoting higher standards 
of dramatic production. Care must be 
taken, however, that they do not resolve 
themselves into competitions for prizes, 
with the usual display of tensions and hurt 
feelings. Only one major justification ex- 
ists for the sponsorship of dramatic tour- 
naments: the advancement of standards 
of excellence in dramatic arts. The stimu- 
lating and enriching experience of sharing 
and comparing methods and results must 
stand as the primary consideration. Un- 
due emphasis upon competition and 
prize-winning can easily nullify all that 
is good and wholesome in these events. 
# * # 


The Committee on Contests and Festivals of 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
has recently published an excellent manual per- 
taining to the sponsorship of drama festivals. A 
copy may be obtained from the Association’s 
headquarters at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

* # * 

The National Thespian Society will 
award certificates of excellence to all high 
schools receiving highest honors in State 
and inter-State drama festivals and con- 
tests this spring. Request for one of these 
certificates must be accompanied by a 
signed statement from the sponsoring or- 
ganization. (Sponsoring organizations may 
order these certificates in advance, for pres- 
entation at the close of the festival or con- 
test.) Requests should be addressed to the 
Society’s headquarters at College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

* * % 

National Drama Week will be observed 
February 3 through 9. We know of 
no better way in which to focus public 
attention upon the many contributions 
which the theatre and drama make to 
our national life. National Drama Week 
provides many opportunities to demon- 
strate the value of the theatre and drama 
as constructive social forces in the school 
and community. Drama groups every- 
where are urged to observe this event in 
an appropriate manner. 

* * * 


A reader asks us to indicate what 
we consider an adequate program of 
major dramatic productions for the 
high school theatre. Our answer as- 
sumes: (1) that all major productions 
are given by the dramatics depart- 
ment or play producing organization; 
(2) that these productions are pre- 
sented under a trained director hired 
specifically to direct the dramatics pro- 
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gram; (3) that each production is 
assigned from four to six weeks for 
its preparation, and (4) that as many 
performances are given as will meet 
the needs of the school and com- 
munity. An adequate program in our 
opinion consists of: 

One full-length play staged as theatre entertain- 

ment for the children of the community. 


Two full-length plays (modern plays) chosen 
primarily for their popular appeal to high 
school and adult audiences. 


One full-length play (classic or semi-classic) 
chosen primarily for its literary and educa- 
tional value to high school children. 


One full-evening musical comedy, revue, or 
vaudeville, staged with the co-operation of 
the musical organizations. 


One full-length operetta or pageant, staged with 
the co-operation of the musical and vocal 
departments. 

Schools with dramatics departments 
operating on the basis indicated above 
are sponsoring six and seven major pro- 
ductions a year. Our specifications for an 
adequate program are not beyond the 
potentialities of the average high school. 

% * = 


The November issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals is devoted entirely to 
speech education in the high school. 
Chapters on dramatics, radio, and inter- 
pretation are included. This is an excel- 
lent publication to have as part of your 
teaching aids. If your principal is not a 
member of this association, why not order 
him a complimentary copy of the Bul- 
letin? The price is $1.00—a wise invest- 
ment in promoting your entire speech 
program. The NASSP may be addressed 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


* * * 


Colds, epidemics, and accidents which 
accompany winter climate make it 1m- 
perative that understudies be provided for 
all major play productions. The wise di- 
rector takes no chances in having his pro- 
duction plans interrupted by illness on the 
part of any member of the cast. Further- 
more, training understudies expands the 
opportunities for participation to a larger 
number of students. 

* = = 

We welcome articles which tell our readers 
how this or that problem in play production has 
been solved. Perhaps you have just the infor- 
mation that many of our readers want. We 
solicit your contributions. We prefer articles of 


1,000 to 1,200 words in length. 
“ * + 


The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech will henceforth be known as The Speech 
Association of America. The change of titles be- 
came effective through the adoption of a revised 
constitution at the associction’s national conven- 
tion held at Columbus, Ohio, late in December. 
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for high schools of discrimination 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


A classical satirical farce in 3 acts. By Nikolai 
Gogol. Adapted by John Dolman, Jr. and Benjamin 
Rothberg. 2 ints. 19 m., 9 w. When the public 
officials from a small town in provincial Russia hear 
that an Inspector General is to arrive, they are 
thrown into a state of confusion. Their accounts 
are supremely muddled, and desperate, they mis- 
take an impecunious bookkeeper as the expected 
Inspector. They wine, dine and bribe him for many 
days until the genuine Inspector arrives in the 
midst of their confusion. Royalty, $15.00. Price, 75c. 


JANE EYRE 


A new dramatization of Charlotte Bronte's famous 
novel by Marjorie Carleton. 3 m., 5 w. One int. 
Period costumes. Without omitting one salient por- 
tion of the famous novel, the dramatist has brought 
into vivid life the characters of this story. It is the 
story of the bitter, wealthy and disillusioned .Ed- 
ward Rochester whose life is revolutionized by the 
appearance of Jane Eyre, who comes to his home 
as a tutor for his little ward. Action, romance and 
adventure are skillfully blended to make this ex- 
tremely playable. Royalty, $15. Price, 75c. 


LARRY 


A dramatization by Robert S. Illingworth. Full 
evening. I2 m., 7 w. (some doubling and extras if 
desired). One int. From the book "Larry," now in 
its 19th printing, has come this stirring dramatiza- 
tion of a youth who had the courage to stand up 
for his convictions in the bewildering atmosphere 
of college life. For those of you who seek a modern 
college play, without the Hollywood trimmings, but 
with the flavor of "The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back," this play will be welcomed. Royalty, $25. 
Price, 75c. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME 


Comedy drama in 3 acts. By Charles George. 
Based on the novel of the same name by John 
Fox, Jr. (also author of "Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine"). 5 m., 8 w. One int. Of all our recent re- 
leases, this play has been the subject of more enthu- 
siastic letters from high school producers than any 
other title. Their enthusiasm, unsolicited, has been 
genuine and generous. You might recall the story— 
the story of Chad, a 17-year-old mountain waif who 
is brought into the fine home of a Kentucky colonel, 
and who is later discovered to be a relative. 
Royalty, $10. Price, 50c. 
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THIS IS IT! 


The most delightful laugh provoking 
three act comedy ever written! 


‘JUMPIN’ JUPITER’ 


by Diamatics Magazine is the official organ of Che National 
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$2.00 Per Year—35c Per Copy 
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You won’t believe it’s possible for all the 
silly things to happen to four such swell 
people as Abby, Dot, Pat and Bob while 
they are trying to crash Broadway. Their 
landlady is stalking them for back rent, and 
when they are down to their last dollar, 
they become innocently, yet miraculously, 
involved in the funniest kidnapping this 
side of insanity. You'll never guess how 
they finally make the grade, and you'll dou- 
ble up with laughter at their gay antics 
and cheer them at the final curtain. 
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Scene from one of the many folk-plays written and produced by students of the Dramatic Art 
‘Department of the University of North Carolina. 


What Is a Folk-Play? 


By KAI HEIBERG-JURGENSEN 


Assistant Professor of Dramatic Art and Assistant Director of The Carolina Playmakers, 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


NE of the leading authorities on 

the “folk-play” in America today 

is Professor Samuel Selden, di- 

rector of The Carolina Playmakers at the 

University of North Carolina. Mr. Selden, 

who, associated for many years with the 

late Professor Frederick H. Koch in the 

“folk-play movement” in America, has 

guided innumerable young apprentices 

through the labyrinth of playwriting, de- 

fines “folk-drama” in the following man- 
ner: 

“The term ‘folk-play’, as we use it at Chapel 
Hill represents drama based on the lives of 
everyday people struggling with everyday prob- 
lems which spring from fundamental hungers and 
drives of human beings for bread, shelter. com- 
panionship, simple beauty, and a little light to 
illuminate their minds. These are the problems 
which every kind of spectator understands, 
because they are a part of his own common 
experience. 

“A ‘folk-play’ is earth-rooted. However, the 
characters in such a play do not have to come 
from 2 farm or a mountain cabin. Many of the 
best of the plays written at the University of 
North Carolina since 1918 have had their set- 
tings in small towns and cities. That is as it 
Should be. Every student writer here who has 
an ambition to be a ‘folk dramatist’ is encour- 
aged to deal honestly and simply with what he 
knows best. If his background is Jonesville, he 
writes about the kind of people he has walked 
and talked with there. If his background is Park 
Avenue, he writes about that. If the place of 
his upbringing is Alaska, he must write about 
that, resisting all temptation to dramatize some- 
thing in Louisiana which he has never seen. 

““*Folk-plays’ are composed of every kind of 
mood, light or profound, and in every style from 
realism to fantasy. The term ‘folk’ covers for 
us a very wide range of subject matter and 
treatment. The one unalterable requisite of a 
‘folk-play’ is that it shall not concern itself 
wholly with smartness, wittiness, or purely in- 
tellectual exerc'ses, hnt that it shall have some 
contact, direct or indirect with those fundamen- 
tal desires for a better existence which affect 
the lives of all men.” 

“Well,” says the sceptic, “but just how 
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does a ‘folk-play’ differ from other plays? 
And just who are the ‘folks’ ?” 

Let us understand, first of all, that 
anyone, be he prince or pauper, can quali- 
fy as “folk,” depending entirely on his 
own character and manner of being. Any 
person who, voluntarily or through cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, occupies 
himself with the fundamentals of life, no 
matter whether they take the shape of 
the struggle for survival, love of nature, 
war with nature, the religion of being 
kind to your neighbor, or any of the 
fundamental precepts on which humanity 
is founded, comes under the heading of 
“folk” ; whereas, any person who compre- 
hends only the “uses of life,” materially 
or intellectually, falls outside the heading. 

In this sense King Lear, caught in the 
fury of the storm on the Heath, is a “folk 
character,” just as well as Winterset’s 
Mio, seeking revenge for his father, is 
one. However, the foppish Fainall in The 
Way of the World, busily occupying him- 
self with his own superficial wit and 
fashionable love-affairs, is not a “folk 
character.” 

The people, then, who qualify as “folk 
characters” are not the ones who get up 
at noon, lunch at the Savoy, cocktail at 
the Ritz, dine at the Carlton, go to see 
the latest innane comedy and then entoy 
a late snack at the Stork Club—using life 
for pleasure, for wittiness, or for intel- 
lectual acrobatics. 


They are not the pale courtiers who 
cluster around the monarch, begging for 
favors far beyond the necessities of life. 


They are not those characters in “well- 
made” plays who are caught in the snares 
of external happenings and plot—circum- 
stances which have not been brought 


about by themselves, but in which they 
have been placed by the playwright as 
“types.” 

Kather, they are the people who take 
life seriously, who do not mock at its 
wonders and mysteries, but face it with 
reverence and awe; men and women who 
know the sweat of labor and the hatred 
of oppressors, the anguish of childbirth, 
the fear of insecurity, the love of nature 
and their fellow-men, the fury of a storm 
and the peace of a calm—in short, the 
first principles of human identity, the 
power and mystery of God's great out- 
doors, instead of the perfume of the par- 
lor or the sallowness of sophistication: 

“Characters make your story,” the say- 
ing goes. Very well, then. If it is taken 
for granted that the story of a good play 
develops out of the emotional conflicts 
between the people portrayed, it goes 
without saying that plays about the kind 
of people who are “folk” must necessarily 
consist of stories about the basic struggles 
and pleasures of life, no matter whether 
these struggles take place in a mountain 
cabin or in an apartment on Park Avenue. 

The way of the “folk-play” is the way 
of the play that deals with those aspects 
of human life which are fundamental in 
all men, eternally and universally, and 
which are, therefore, understood and 
recognized by men the world over. 

If we bear this in mind, it is easy for 
us to recognize such “folk-plays” as 
Hauptmann’s The Weavers, in which 
working men struggle against their op- 
pressors, O’Neill’s Anna Christie, in which 
man is at war with “that ol’? Davil Sea,” 
and Strindbere’s The Father, with its 
horrible conflict between man and woman. 

It is also easy for us to see that such 
plavs as Wycherly’s The Country Wife, 
with its morbid, “witty.” “civilized” ob- 
scenity, Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, with its learned parody on Lwvly’s 
“euphuism.” and Clare Booth Luce’s The 
Women, with its intellectual treatment of 
an American stratum of society, can never 
be classified as “folk-plays.” 


N THE process of making this sort of 

an analysis of those of the world’s plays 
that have survived to be printed in books, 
we find that actually there are only two 
kinds of plays in the whole of theatrical 
literature: those that depict the manners 
of mankind and those that depict the 
morals of mankind. By “morals” I am 
naturally not referring to the loose re- 
lationships between men and women, but 
to that whole system of basic faiths which 
underlie man’s conception of right and 
wrong, of honor and decency, of love and 
hate. 

If we reflect on the ways of man, we 
find that civilization destroys the funda- 
mental innocence of the individual. When 
man begins to question whether he is 
born evil or good, whether the whole idea 
of a soul and a God isn’t a little silly; 
when he becomes self-conscious and 
ashamed of his simplicity and the very 
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Scene from Act 3 of James M. Barrie’s Quality Street as produced by the Little Theatre of the 
Webster Groves, Mo., High School (Thespian Troupe 191), with Miss Roberta Siebert directing. 


naturalness of his urges—he turns to a 
lifeless, intellectual preoccupation with 
“wit”? and “manners.” He becomes a 
delicate china doll on the face of the 
earth. with soft, well-trimmed lawns be- 
tween himself and the soil, and elaborate 
steel luxury-liners between himself and 
the sea. He huddles together with a mil- 
lion other men in great cities where he 
may stuff his money-bags while he mows 
God’s trees, levels God’s hills and fills 
God’s air with the smoke and filth of his 
industries and pours great masses of con- 
crete on the earth to protect his shiny 
shoes from the good clay. 

And in the embrace of “civilization” 
he becomes a mechanical doll, who be- 
lieves in nothing, has reverence for noth- 
ing and is incapable of a selfless existence 
in the face of nature. 

Almost invariably the “folk-play” de- 
picts the conflict between the funda- 
mentally innocent to whom civilization 
has not as yet become a festering, cancer- 
ous growth, and those people who stand 
for the corruption of man’s decent life on 
earth. We find it is a bitter necessity 
for the tenant farmer to struggle against 
the conditions imposed on him by a land- 
lord who knows only the “uses of life” 
and none of its loveliness. 

This tenant farmer, who fights his land- 
lord, or his parents, or his wife, is nearly 
always resisting the mold into which he is 
born. 

He is realizing, through a natural de- 
velopment of himself as a part of life, 
that as a human being he must go for- 
ward, ever forward, reaching for the 
greater, the better, the finer—not because 
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Six performances were given November 12 through 17. 





of greed, for greed belongs with the “uses 
of life,” but because of his innate dignity, 
which is not pride, but the simple desire 
not to be humiliated before the eyes of 
the ones he loves and respects and for 
whom he would want a better life. 

The fundamentally innocent “folk- 
character,” being faced with the overaw- 
ing magnitude of nature and the universe, 
often finds its difficult to express himself. 

He lacks the audacity and the socalled 
“benefits of education” which make the 
society doll so eminently sure of himself, 
so completely certain that with a back- 
ground of written books, he can speak 
naught but wisdom (a wisdom which 
springs not from himself, nor from his 
contact with nature, but merely from the 
imitation of those who have spoken be- 
fore him). 

Hence the “folk-character’” becomes a 
lonely thing, isolated from other people 
in feelings and desires, and the “folk- 
drama” becomes a laconic drama of ac- 
tion and body and silence and _ subtle 
suggestion, as contrasted to the slick, 
talky, “sophisticated” drama. 

At the same time, however, the “folk- 
character’—when he does find words to 
express himself — “has a lyric freedom 
which no character in the sophisticated 
drama knows, because he sings the songs 
of nature which are for all time,” as 
Henry Roth so rightly wrote about Lynn 
Riggs. 


HE “folk-play,” as the heart of the 
Department of Dramatic Art at the 
University of North Carolina, was orig- 
inally conceived as a “regional drama,” the 
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plays at first being native accounts of the 
life of the farmers, the small-town people, 
the mountaineers and the fishermen of 
the State. 

It is easy to see why “regionalism” was 
a natural starting point, and why “folk- 
drama” for many years has been known 
merely as “regional drama,” “peasant 
drama,” and other terms like that, be- 
cause the folk reaches for the universal 
through the specific by his localized por- 
trayal of specific people of a specific region 
in his country. 

But as these specific people are peculi- 
arly of their own region, so the region 
is peculiarly of its own country, and thus 
“regional drama” is actually a “national 
drama.” 

If we want to go further, the country 
is peculiarly of this world, and thus a “‘na- 
tional drama” becomes “international.” 
For when the poet depicts the troubles of 
man at grips with nature on Ocracoke 
Island, he is depicting the universal man 
at grips with nature. 

Man, close to the earth, engaged in the 
elementary struggles of existence, will be 
recognized as a brother in Russia, Sweden 
and Timbuktu, as well as in his own 
region. 

That is the reason that we in America 
feel at home with, and understand, Haupt- 
mann’s weavers or Dekker’s shoemakers, 
just as well as we understand and appre- 
ciate O’Neill’s sailors or Caldwell’s “poor 
white trash,” all of whom are of their 
own region as well as of the world. 

Thus we can see that the “folk-play” 
is the international core of dramatic art, 
the very language, in a sense, by which 
the people of the world may share each 
other’s theatres. 

Most of the plays that have survived 
the test of time are “folk-plays,” and most 
of them deal with the morals of mankind. 

It is hard for an American to appreci- 
ate Lope de Vega’s slick, superficial plays, 
for a German to appreciate the English 
Restoration drama, and for a Dane to en- 
joy The Women, since all of these are 
plays that deal with the changing manners 
of mankind. 

But a Frenchman has no tyouble un- 
derstanding Desire Under the Elms, and 
an Englishman can easily enjoy The 
Weavers, just as an American can appre- 
ciate The Father, because these are plays 
that deal with the unchanging morals of 
mankind. 

Finally, then, a “folk-play” is a story of 
men and women, from all classes of life. 
engaged in such elementary conflicts as 
can be recognized, understood. and shared 
by all spectators in all audiences all over 
the world. 


(In a later issue of this magazine the author will 
discuss notable examples of American folk plays—Editor) 
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the Romantic [heatre 


The Fourth in a Series of Seven Articles for Students 
on Theatres of Yesterday and Today 


By BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


F the Baroque Theatre was animated 

by a belief in the divine rights of 

kings, the Romantic Theatre was in- 
spired by a belief in the divine right of 
the individual, regardless of birth or 
wealth. It could hardly have been other- 
wise, for the second half of the eighteenth 
century seethed with revolt in every field 
of human endeavor. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, French philosopher and _ novelist, 
gave the first popular expression to the 
ideal of human equality and belief in the 
essential goodness and perfectibility of 
man. With a new conviction that men 
are born free and equal, the people rose 
against despotism and overthrew by force 
monarchical governments in America and 
France, to establish the first representative 
democracies. ‘The artist too, seeking to 
express the new view of life, which in 
exalting the individual set a new premium 
upon individual emotion and _ individual 
conscience, rebelled against the ideal of 
classical perfection to be attained through 
adherence to long-accepted rules. 


N the theatre, the revolt was led by 

playwrights and by actors. Changes oc- 
curred also in the staging of plays but 
they were less radical than the changes 
wrought in playwriting and in acting. 
Goethe, the first and greatest of the 
Romantic dramatists, displays most of the 
typically romantic characteristics, but he 
goes beyond and transcends the ordinary 
limitations of Romanticism. Through the 
German critic and philosopher, Herder, 
Goethe became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Rousseau, and his first play, 
Goetz von Berlichingen, (1771) set many 
of the patterns of the Romantic drama. 
Baroque drama, under the influence 
of scholars attached to the courts, 
had drawn characters and plots largely 
from the Rome and Greece of classical 
antiquity. With Goetz, Goethe plunged 
into the Middle Ages. The legends, sagas, 
and history of northern Europe became 
thereafter the chief source of dramatic 
material. This represented in part a 
simple revolt against the emptiness of 
Baroque drama, in part an escape from 
contemporary reality into an earlier age 
in which the individual seemed freer to 
carve out his own destiny. The theme of 
Goethe’s play is revolt against absolutism : 
Goetz is represented in tragic conflict with 
the tyranny of the Holy Roman Empire. 
In this first Romantic drama, the classical 
unities of action, time, and place are 
discarded, and we find the loose, episodic 
structure of Shakespeare, who became a 
kind of god to the Romantics. Goethe’s 
early novel, The Sorrows of Werther, 
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whose hero dies of melancholy, is typical 
of another aspect of Romanticism, which 
in emphasizing the sufferings of the indi- 
vidual under the restraints of society 
made man a martyr to his own sensibility. 

Goethe became interested in science 
and he served the Duchy of Weimar not 
only as theatre director but also in govern- 
ment positions where he applied himself 
to problems of finance and transportation. 
He travelled in Italy, acquiring there a 
new understanding of classical antiquity 
and wrote plays more in the classical 
spirit. Eventually he even declared: “the 
classical is health; and the romantic is 
disease.” His greatest contribution to the 
theatre, however, the vast drama, Faust, 
over which he labored for many years, is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
Romantic Theatre. It presents on a tre- 
mendous canvas man’s blundering search 
for the meaning of life, a meaning which 
appears at last as a vision of creative evo- 
lution. Man’s earthly struggles are seen as 
a part of a universe eternally striving 
towards perfection. 

Other German playwrights made im- 
portant contributions to the Romantic 
Theatre. Lessing in Emilia Galotti not 
only criticized the petty German des- 
potism of his day but did so directly in 
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characters and settings of his own time. 
And his Natha.i the W.se is a noble plea: 
for religious freedom. Schiller hymned the 
freedom of the human spirit in epic 
dramas such as Don Carlos, The Wallen- 
stein Trilogy and Wil..am Teil. Kleist 
sowed the seed for modern psychological 
drama by turning the often vague soul- 
searching of Romant:cism in‘o a probing 
of perversities of the mind. 

Although his work may scem to lie out- 
side what we sometimes call the legitimate 
theatre, Richard Wagner surely must 
stand with Goethe as a giant of the Ro- 
mantic Theatre. In his music-dramas he 
gave dynamic expression to material 
drawn from the mythology and religion of 
northern Europe. Moreover, he evolved 
a theory of the theatre as a union of all 
the arts, which led to the fruitful experi- 
ments of such innovators in production 


as Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig. 


In France, as in Germany, it was a 
great poet who led the attack on the de- 
caying Baroque Theatre. Victor Hugo, 
inspired in part by Shakespeare, in part 
by the German Romantics, sounded the 
battle-cry of “Truth to Nature!” in the 
famous Preface to his unproduced his- 
torical play, Cromwell, published in 1827, 
and three years later with his Hernani 
took by storm the citadel of theatrical 
conservatism, the Comedie Francaise. 
Hugo, tco, found his material in the past, 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance. He 
mingled the ugly with the splendid, 
comedy with tragedy, in what he thought 
was the manner of Shakespeare, and he 
broke up the rigid regularity of Alexan- 
drine verse so long the medium for French 





Scene from the American Romantic drama, The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. The foreground is 
solidly built, the mountains in the rear are painted on the backdrop. Note also the exaggeration 
of Romantic acting. 








serious drama. But although his char- 
acters speak more naturally than did the 
characters of Baroque drama, most of 
them are still kings and princes or at 
least dukes, their sufferings mean little 
today and the plays survive mainly in 
their adaptations to grand opera. Alex- 
andre Dumas, the elder, who won more 
lasting fame with his novels, particularly 
The Three Musketeers, shared with Hugo 
the first triumph of French Romantic 
drama. His plays lack the poetic bril- 
liance of Hugo’s but they abound in sus- 
pense and melodramatic action. 

Romanticism had a second flowering in 
France in the work of Rostand whose 
Cyrano de Bergerac is the only Romantic 
drama which is still frequently revived. 
It is important too because Cyrano’s un- 
spoken self-sacrificing love for Roxanne is 
the type of romantic love apparently un- 
dying in its appeal, especially to youth. 

England produced no great playwright 
for the Romantic Theatre. Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning all tried 
their hands at drama but their efforts met 
with scant success on the stage. Of their 
poetic dramas only Shelley’s The Cenci, 
unproduced until 1922 because it deals 
with incest, has some claims to greatness 
as a passionate if wordy outcry against 
tyranny. 

But England did produce a great Ro- 
mantic actor in Edmund Kean, whose 
wild appearance and intense emotionalism, 
so much at odds with the measured dec- 
lamation and gesture of Baroque acting, 
met the most extravagant requirements 
of Romantic drama. From his debut in 
1814 to his death in 1833, he was the 
wonder of the London stage. Coleridge 
said that to watch Kean was “like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” In 
Germany Friedrich Ludwig Schroeder 
popularized Shakespeare with his care- 
fully planned and rehearsed productions, 
and Ludwig Devrient cultivated the emo- 
tional style of acting appropriate to the 
drama of Storm and Strife as Romantic 
drama was called in that country. In 
France before the advent of Romantic 
drama, Talma injected a new vigor into 
his interpretations of the classic roles and 
shocked the audiences of the dying mon- 
archy with the first attempts at realistic 
costuming. He died in 1826, too soon to 
play the leading roles in Hugo’s plays, 
but he paved the way for Fréderic Lemai- 
tre who did, and for Rachel who infused 
the acting of neo-classical tragedy with 
the new emotionalism. 


HE setting in the Baroque Theatre 

was thought of as a picture illustrat- 
ing the action. Sometimes scenes which 
were supposed to occur inside a city were 
acted before a setting which represented 
a view of the city from without. The actor 
played before, not in, the Baroque setting. 
and the fact that he often entered and 
exited between wing pieces which gave 
the illusion of an unbroken wall disturbed 
no one. The plays did not require him 
to make use of the setting; the Baroque 
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How They Were Staged 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 
Berea College 


An amazing source of information for directors 
in schools, colleges and community theatres. Con- 
tains a complete discussion of the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising and staging of 
each of the following outstanding plays chosen 
for their suitability for amateur theatre groups: 


The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine 


Junior Miss 

Arsenic and Old Lace 
What a Life Tish 

Stage Door The Fighting Littles 


Ladies in Retirement Captain Applejack 
Zaragueta Skidding 
Everyman Dut of the Frying Pan 


Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs 


Boston Blues 
The Green Vine 
The Imaginary Invalid Green Stockings 
The Eve of St. Mark Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Lost Horizos Peter Pan 
Sun-Up Lavender and Old Lace 
Icebound Outward Bound 
The Importance of Candida 
eing Earnest Pride and Prejudice 

The Torch-Bearers Moor Born 
Vothing But the Truth Murder in a Nunnery 
For Her C-H-e-ild’s Cyrano de Bergerac 

Sake The Cradle Song 
Family Portrait 
Death Takes a Holiday 
Letters to Lucerne 


PRICE $1.00 


Three-Cornered Moon 
Charley's Aunt 


Order from 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








drama dealt with man independent of his 
environment. 

The Romantic movement saw man in 
relation to his environment. The Roman- 
tic sought in nature confirmation of the 
inherent goodness of man and an escape 
from the confines of society. Social en- 
vironment was something against which 
the individual rebelled. Natural environ- 
ment soothed the sufferings of the rebel. 
Setting could no longer remain mere il- 
lustration, for environment had become 
an active force, sometimes aiding, some- 
times opposing the impulses and aspira- 
tions of the human spirit. It was no longer 
satisfactory to set action supposed to occur 
in the Middle Ages or in India or China 
in contemporary European architecture 
with a few bizarre additions, any more 
than it was satisfactory to costume the 
Empress of Morocco in the latest Parisian 
creation. The Romantic setting had to 
reproduce the place of the action with 
accuracy. Historical truth had entered 
the theatre, the first appearance on a 
large scale of the demand for realism in 
setting. 

The painted scene could provide histori- 
cal accuracy very well, but the Romantic 
drama made practical demands as well. 
It required stairs, platforms, balconies, 
rocks, bridges, and these could not be 
painted on backdrop and wings for they 
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had to be used by the actors. Spectators 
began to think of the side wings as a real 
wall and to demand real doorways for the 
actors to enter and leave by. The setting 
had become bound up in the action. To 
satisfy these new requirements, more and 
more practical three-dimensional scenery 
was introduced into the downstage area 
chiefly used by the actors, although the 
setting was still completed at the back 
by a painted backdrop. Thus the Roman- 
tic Theatre returned to the scenic formula 
of the Renaissance Theatre: foreground 
built in three dimensions and background 
painted in perspective. The Meiningen 
players in Germany perfected this hybrid 
scene half-built, half-painted, and dedi- 
cated to historical truth and from 1874 to 
1890 exhibited it all over Europe. 

The drawbacks of this type of setting 
were evident almost from the beginning. 
Romantic drama with its Medieval castles, 
Renaissance ball rooms, and Oriental 
palaces required settings no less elaborate 
than those of the Baroque Theatre. In 
revolt against the classical unities it re- 
quired many of them, and now these 
many elaborate settings could. not be 
painted on light wing pieces, they had to 
be in part constructed. An army of stage 
hands was required to shift the Romantic 
settings at Henry Irving’s Lyceum Thea- 
tre. Moreover, the actor had to keep out 
of the upstage area or by his unchanging 
dimensions he would reveal the falseness 
of the painted portion of the setting. The 
Romantic setting was soon under attack 
on the one hand for its failure to produce 
a complete illusion of reality and on the 
other for its failure to present an artistic 
unity. 

The Romantic drama degenerated from 
revolt against all that fetters the human 
spirit into an easy escape from the reali- 
ties of every-day life. Its characters fell 
more and more into patterns of unbeliev- 
able goodness and undiluted villainy, 
expressed in exaggerated action and 
bombastic language. These patterns, lack- 
ing only the inflated language, are still 
strong in the moving pictures and in 
much of our popular fiction. 


EEN in historical perspective, the Ro- 

mantic Theatre seems a first great step 
toward Naturalism. Although it retained 
much of the Baroque, particularly its 
splendor of setting and its poetry, it 
brought into theatrical art an ideal of 
truth to life. In emphasizing the ugly as 
a part of the true picture of life it paved 
the way for the Naturalistic playwright 
who sometimes seemed to concern him- 
self only with the ugly. By putting the 
actor into a historically accurate setting 
and giving him a historically accurate cos- 
tume it prepared audiences for the Natur- 
alistic Theatre and its aim to produce a 
complete illusion of contemporary reality. 

The spirit of Romanticism, of course, is 
not dead. It lives in Ernest Hemingway’s 
exaltation of the primitive in modern man 
and in William Saroyan’s belief in the 
essential goodness of the common man. 
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Stage set and players for a production of Best Foot Forward staged by the Junior Class of the William Penn Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 520). 
York, Pa. Directed by Leon C. Miller. 


peeing the Play as a Production 


By C. LOWELL LEES 


Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


E met Miss Jones after her re- 

hearsal. The auditorium seemed 

empty and bare. The stage 
seemed very awesome in the half-light the 
work-lights cast upon it. We felt very in- 
significant and self-conscious as we stood 
there looking about. Miss Jones came on 
to the stage. 

“This,” she said impressively, “is your 
canvas. On it you will paint your word 
and action pictures. You are ready to be- 
gin your designs.” 

“But don’t we have to have our actors 
first,’ I asked in disappointment. 

“All in good time,” said Miss Jones 
patiently. “You must prepare for them 
by doing all you can to the play before 
they arrive on the scene. This wil] save 
you much time and energy.” 

“Well, what must we do?” demanded 
Doug, anxious to get on. 

“Well, first,” Miss Jones said, “we must 
plan and arrange the setting and then we 
must block the play.” 

‘“What’s that?” asked Peg. 

“That is planning all movement the 
actors are to make on the stage.” 


“But don’t the actors have something 
to say about that?” I interposed. 

“There you go again. Always the ac- 
tor!” Doug exclaimed. 

“We'll have to get him a pair of direct- 
or’s eyes, won’t we, Doug?” laughed Miss 
Jones. “The actor, Joseph, must think 
only of the character he is portraying; that 
is his great responsibility. The director 
must see not one character but all the 
characters as they are related one to an- 
other. He must see them in_ pictorial 
groups, telling a story through conflicts. 
The actor can’t see himself as the audience 
will see him in terms of a picture, so the 
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Marian, Peg, Doug and Joseph are deter- 
mined to learn the art of play production. 
In this episode they have their first encounter 
with blocking movements, balancing the set, 
and preparing the stage for rehearsals. 











director must be his mirror.” 

“But last year,” I argued, “you always 
let us actors work the business out with 
you. You let us do almost anything we 
wanted if we had a reason for doing it.” 

“Bravo,” exclaimed Miss Jones. “The 
director never wants the actor to feel too 
inhibited. If you will recall, however, I 
told you where to move on the stage at 
the very first rehearsal. I blocked your 
major movement before you started to 
think about your character. The move- 
ment became part of the character.” 

“That’s right, you did,’ exclaimed 
Doug. 

“Gee, I thought that some of the busi- 
ness was my own,” I said, very much con- 
fused. 

“Of course, you did,’ answered Miss 
Jones, “you made all the major movement 
I had given you and then you added your 
own business, the movements of your 
hands, head, the handling of properties. 
Most of the smaller movement was your 
own. This we call in the theatre ‘busi- 
ness’ and the director does not attempt 
to plan this. The only movement he is 
primarily concerned with is the change 
of position in relation to the scene and the 
other characters.” 

‘Now, I understand,” I said, pleased to 
understand one of the major divisions 
of responsibility between the actor and 
director. 

‘Now we must plan the settings,” said 
the efficient Miss Jones. “There are some 


blue prints of the stage, one for each of 
you.” 


AS we looked at the blue prints she con- 

tinued, “You'll note that it is drawn 
to a scale of % inch—that means that 
4 inch on your print represents a foot 
of space on the stage. When you draw 
your stage setting on the blue print you 
must let each half inch represent a foot. 
Here are some rulers that I brought in 
that you may use. The stage floor plan 
is the picture you would get if you sat 
up there in the grid and looked down on 
the stage.” 

“T have a picture of the floor plan of 
my play in the front of the play book,” 
cried Marian. 

“And all of my stage movement is writ- 
ten out in my play,” added Peg. 

“Yes, they are very interesting,” said 
Miss Jones with not too much interest. 
“That is the way some other director pro- 
duced the play with a different stage than 
ours and with other actors. Of course, 
you will want to direct the play yourself.” 

I didn’t look at Peg’s face, but I knew 
it must have lengthened by a foot. 


“Tl believe a rectangular setting will be 
thé easiest to work with at first for it 
has no special emphasis. It won’t need 
to be very large for you have only five or 
six characters. AJ] of the settings are 
interiors, aren’t they?” 

*“Mine’s in a kitchen,” said Peg. 

‘“Marian’s and mine are both in a liv- 
ing room,” I added. 


“Well, mine is in the anteroom of a 
King’s Palace,’ said Doug. 

‘“Doug’s palace should be larger than 
the other settings,’ said Miss Jones, “‘to 
give a spacious appearance. Marian’s play 
being tragic will need to give a shut-in, 
oppressed appearance, and _ perhaps 
should be the smallest. Now, make a list 
of the doors and windows required bv the 
plot and then the furniture required.” 








While we were checking this informa- 
tion, Miss Jones produced some white 
chalk and drew a rough approximation 
of a floor plan on the stage floor about 
ten feet deep and fifteen feet wide. With 
broken chalk lines she divided this area 
into four equal divisions by drawing one 
line five feet from the foot lights and 
parallel to them and another at right an- 
gles to the foot lights and through the 
center of the stage. 


“Do any of you have a window in 
your play from which characters may be 
seen by the audience before they enter 
the set?” “Such windows or doors are 
usually placed in the back wall of the 
setting. Otherwise windows are generally 
placed in the side walls. If there are two 
or more doors in a setting the practice is 
to place one in the back wall and one in 
one of the side walls in the downstage 
area near the foot lights.” 


“Why is that?” asked Doug. 


“Mainly for variety and convenience,” 
said Miss Jones. “The door in the back 
wall makes for effective exits and en- 
trances. The one on the side brings the 
actor quickly into the action. You re- 
member telling me what you had learned 
about the principle of balance. Now is 
your opportunity to utilize it. See, I have 
divided the part of the stage enclosed by 
the set into four areas. These areas should 
roughly balance each other. That is if I 
place a chair in this area I should place 
a chair or something equivalent in weight 
in each of the other three. This, however, 
is usually too delicate a balance. Generally 
I balance this down right area with the 
upper left area and the upper right area 
with the lower left area. I may then 
make secondary balances with the lower 
areas and the upper areas; then with the 
right areas and the left areas.” 


“It is an actual balancing of weights?” 
I asked, amazed at the complexity. 


“No, I believe it is far more psychol- 
ogical than actual. When you go to a play 
and the setting isn’t well balanced, you 
have a feeling the stage is tilting down 
toward the corner which seems the 
heaviest, yet one character with strong 
lines may seemingly balance one area 
against another filled with unimportant 
characters.” Miss Jones watched as we 
ruled in our setting on the blue prints and 
placed our doors and windows. “Be sure 
that every door leads to a specific place 
and don’t have more than you actually use 
in your action.” 


After she had approved the general 
placement of doors and windows, she 
said: “Of course, now you should make 
a water color drawing, in perspective, 
showing the setting as it will appear from 
the audience, and a construction drawing 
showing the elevations and dimensions of 
each flat, but I believe since we won’t 
have time nor money to construct sets for 
your plays, we'll have to use draperies 
and the odds and ends of scenery we 
have.” 
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THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED 
EASTER 
A Play in One Act 
by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 
Adapted from the story by R. M. Alden 


Theme: the return of spring as illustrating the 
Easter story. Characters: 1 man, women, a boy 
of twelve. Time: about 40 minutes. Scene: a 
simple home interior of today with a garden at 
the back or side; it need not be seen. Music: any 
Easter music desired. 

“‘We received wonderful appreciation from a 
huge audience which witnessed our Easter production: 
THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER. So few 
plays can teach a lesson in such a subtle beautiful 
manner . .. This play made a poignant impression 
on the men of the church, and when a play appeals 
to them it has the strength that religious dramas 
should have.’’—V. M. Simes, Hope Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Price 35 cents 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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At this point we were very pleased that 
we shouldn’t have to make any other 
drawings. 


“You may sketch in the furniture later. 
Try to make the arrangement seem the 
logical and natural one that you would 
find in a home, but leave space for the 
actors to play, preferably near the center 
areas. Don’t place the furniture so that 
it will block entrances or mask acting 
areas. Arrange chairs and sofas so that 
there may be several possible conversa- 
tional groupings. Now,” concluded Miss 
Jones, “I believe I’ve told you enough to 
get you started. When you have placed 
the furniture to scale in your sets come 
back and I'll show you how to block the 
rest of the play. Good night.” 


AFTER Miss Jones had gone, we sat 


looking at one another. 


“IT never knew there was so much to 
directing a play,” Peg lamented. 


“Yes, and we haven’t really started 
yet,” I said. 


“Yes, no cast.” Doug grinned at me. 


Arranging the furniture wasn’t as easy 
as it appeared. I believe I made over 
twenty arrangements before I was satis- 
fied. Finally, we were ready for another 
talk with Miss Jones. 


She was in a hurry to get to a faculty 
meeting, so she wasted few words. “There 
are three major considerations: in blcck- 
ing a play one is to find the emphasis: 
the second, the conflict; and lastly to bring 
the two together into a pictorial composi- 
tion. Probably the best way to accom- 
plish the first is to underline all lines that 
are important. In the first of the play 
these will be the lines which tell place 
and time of the play, that introduce the 
characters and prepare the audience for 
the major conflict. In the remainder of 
the play they are the lines of preparation, 
the climaxes and crises. The characters 
who speak these lines must be placed in 
positions of emphasis in your pictorial 


compositions. The greatest emphasis will 
be the crisis. The other points in the play 
will be subordinated in importance to it. 
As for the pictorial composition rely upon 
the principles you learned at the art gal- 
lery. Write every major movement the 
actor is to make in your play, copy just 
as you did when you were in the play 
last year. Well, I must hurry.” 


“But how can we visualize it?” I called 
after her. 


“Use pins on your blueprints,” she 
called as she disappeared down the hall. 


“What did she mean use pins?” I asked. 
“Oh, I'll bet I know,” said Peg. “I saw 


her showing one of the graduating seniors 
last week, You put your blueprint on a 
drawing board or a piece of card board, 
then you draw your stage areas over the 
setting and furniture arrangement.” 


“How do you mean?” asked Marian. 


“Let me have your blue print and [’ll 
show you.” 


Marian produced the blue print with 
her stage set and furniture all neatly 
drawn in according to scale. Peg took a 
ruler and drew lightly three lines parallel 
to the footlight dividing the stage area 
into three equal divisions. 


“The one nearest the footlights is the 
downstage, the middle is center stage 
and farthest from the footlights is the 
upstage,” Peg said. She then divided the 
width with fine lines at right angles to the 
foot lights into five equal divisions. “These 
you determine by the actor’s right and 
left when he is facing the footlights, this 
then is Right, then Right Center, Left 
Center, and Left. This gives you fifteen 
areas. You letter each with the begin- 
ning letter of the word, so U. R. C. means 
Upper Right Center.” 


“Sure, I see that, but what of the 
pins?” I said, 

Peg picked up Marian’s book. “Marian 
has five characters in her play. We'll let 
a pin represent each character. Put some 
ribbon or paper on them to keep them 
apart if you want to. All right, we start 
to block. I open my play at the begin- 
ning. The character, Jack, enters from the 
kitchen. I find the entrance on my blue 
print and put the pin in there. Now I 
write in my book opposite Jack’s en- 
trance E. U. R. which means enter upper 
right entrance. Now Jack moves down 
by the table here on his next line. In the 
margin opposite his line I mark XRC, 
which means cross to right center!” 


“Ti’s very clear,” said Doug. 

“You can arrange the pins anyway you 
wish to get the proper emphasis and pic- 
ture. After you have the arrangement the 
way you want it, you mark it down in 
your play copy,” concluded Peg. 

“Say, Miss Jones forgot to tell us about 
conflict,” I said suddenly. 

“Oh, we'll learn about that later. We 
have enough to do now,” said Marian. 
“Let’s block our play.” 
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The Use ot Old-Fashioned Melodrama 
in Teaching Timing’ 


By HENNING NELMS 


Department of Dramatics, State College, State College, Pa. 


VERY director realizes the impor- 
tance of timing. It is a whole 
branch of acting technique in it- 

self. However, very few directors attempt 
to teach it. Cues are set, sometimes a 
passage is speeded up or slowed down, 
and there the matter ends. The refine- 
ments of timing are not taught at all. 

Certainly this important field is not 
neglected because it is complicated. A few 
simple principles cover the whole subject. 
it is true that the application of these 
principles often raises difficult problems, 
but this is no reason for neglecting the 
principles themselves. 

I believe the true difficulty is that ordi- 
nary plays rarely present examples of tim- 
ing that are sufficiently clean-cut to be 
used as exercises. 


As usual in teaching acting technique, 
old-fashioned melodrama supplies the 
ideal solution. I can testify from experi- 
ence that the director’s grasp of the sub- 
ject will be improved as well. Certainly, 
my own ideas on timing were badly 
blurred until I began experimenting with 
old-fashioned melodramas. The advan- 
tages of melodrama for this purpose are 
obvious. First, it thrives on a mechanical 
treatment, so emphasis on the mechanics 
will not spoil the actor’s performance as it 
would in an ordinary play. Second, good 
melodrama demands exact timing. Once 
the actor he. caught the idea, he prac- 
tices automatically, because even a slight 
error in timing makes him feel uncom- 
fortable. Finally, the rhythm of melo- 
drama is not complicated by subtlety. The 
accents are as plainly marked as in a 
nursery rhyme, and once the actor learns 
the location of these accents he can 
hardly make a mistake. 


N teaching timing it is well to start by 
pointing out to the actor that: When 
a movement is made on a short pause it 
Should exactly fill the pause. The follow- 
ing example is taken (with some modifi- 
cations) from a villain’s opening speech. 


(Enters.) Well, here I am at last (tosses 
away cigar) and before I leave the place I'll 
have the missing links that prove the old farm- 
er’s protegee to be the heiress of whom I am in 
search. (Moving C.) Ha, ha, the heiress. (Holds 
up finger.) Let me see. (Drops hand.) What 
did I do with my dear, dead brother’s last epis- 
tle? (Puts hand into inside pocket and finds let- 
ter. Shows slight surprise. Opens letter and 
reads aloud.) “Dear Arthur (grins wolfishly) 
I am on my deathbed,” etc. 


During the above speech the actor 
should remain motionless while talking, 
and move only on the pauses. This pro- 
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vides excellent practice in the old theat- 
rical rule, Do nothing without a purpose. 
Young actors will benefit greatly by being 
required to alternate speeches and move- 
ments in certain scenes. It is the best pos- 
sible cure for chronic wrigglers. 

Movements made on a speech should 
never end in the middle of a phrase 
but should always stop with the last ac- 
cented syllable of the phrase. They may, 
however, cover several short phrases. The 
next example is a speech taken from The 
Drunkard. If you experiment with this, 
you will find that any movement made 
during this passage will be more effective 
if it ends on one of the italicized syllables 
than if it ends at any other point. 

“What gratitude do I not owe to this generous, 
noble-hearted man, who, from the depths of 
wretchedness and horror, has restored me to 
the world, to myself, and to religion.” 

The actor should be encouraged tv try 
this as an exercise, using gestures, crosses, 
turns—in short, every sort of movement 
he can think of. Soon he will develop a 
feeling for the important syllable in a 
phrase. Once he does this, it will not be 
long before he finds himself ending his 
movements on such syllables automatic- 
ally. 

Most movements come either on a line, 
or on a line and a short pause adjoining 
it. Such movements can be timed fairly 
well simply by selecting the syllable, on 
which the movement is to stop, as in the 
above example. However, much better re- 
sults can be attained if the actor has some 
understanding of the basic principles of 
rhythm. Fortunately, all he needs to know 


about this is that stage rhythm consists of 
a series of beats, and that the beats al- 
ways fall either on accented syllables or 
on pauses, never on unaccented syllables. 
For our present purpose only the beats 
matter. The spaces between them may be 
ignored. The example given at A in the 
box below should make this clear. 

When a movement is made simultane- 
ously with a speech, the emphatic points 
of the movement and the beats of the 
speech should coincide. For example, sup- 
pose the hero crosses on the line “Unhand 
that lady, sir!” He would walk as shown 
at B in the box, letting his feet strike the 
floor on the syllables “-hand,” “la-”, and 
“sor.” 

You will find that almost all movements 
in melodrama require one or three beats, 
with the three-beat movements by far the 
most common. This simplifies the matter 
enormously, as it is usually easy to find 
the three beats that match a movement, 
but would be fairly difficult to mark all 
the beats in the whole play. 

In the scene given at C in the box the 
rhythm is unusually complicated and im- 
portant. If the student will act out this 
scene until he understands the reason for 
all the accents, he will have taken a big 
stride toward a mastery of timing and the 
rhythm which underlies it. 

The first point to notice is that the 
Farmer’s entrance, his forward cross, and 
his staggering back are each executed on 
three beats. Experiment will show that 
it is awkward to perform them in any 
other way. Try taking only two steps on 
the line “Right here,’ and you will find 
yourself automatically taking a pause 
(equal to the time required for the third 
step) before you say “Here it is.” — 

Two-beat phrases followed by a one- 
beat pause are unusual. Most plays would 
contain less than half a dozen examples. 
The farmer’s second speech shows three 
of them in succession and is, therefore, 

(Continued on page 15) 





(A) 
| At last! 





(Pause) 





(Step) (Step) (Step) 
Un-hand that 14-dy, sir! 





'Tis hé! (Pause) Now to have my re-vénge! 











(The farmer has hidden the mortgage money in his coffee pot. The villain has stolen the money 
and used it to buy the mortgage. When the farmer learns that the villain owns the mortgage, 
the farmer rushes to get the money to pay it and returns with the coffee pot in his hand.) 


(Step) (Step) (Step) (Holds Up Pot) 
FARMER: Tear up the mOrt-gage, Mis-ter. Here’s the mOn-ey. 


(Leans Forward) 


VILLAIN: Whére? 
( Step ) 
(Step) (Step) Opens Lid 
FARMER (Crossing): Right hére. , 
Gasps 
Removes Hand 
(Puts Hand in Pot) (Touches Bottom) Looks in Pot 
Hére it is. , 
(Step Back) (Step Back ) (Step Back) 4 
Why it’s gone! , 
(Step) (Step) (Step) 


VILLAIN (Advancing): Be-ware how you tri-fle with mé, sir! 























Adapting the Novel to the Screen 


The Fourth of a Series of Seven Articles on Motion Picture Appreciation 
By HAROLD TURNEY 
Director of Drama, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OW often have you heard one of 

your fellow students say, “I’ve just 

read a novel that would make a 
swell movie for Van Johnson—if only 
Hollywood knew about it!” However, the 
chances are more than even that Holly- 
wood has read the novel. If the story is as 
good as your reader-friend thinks it is, 
some studio has purchased the screen 
rights before your friend has opened the 
fly-leaf. Arch of Triumph, a truly re- 
markable novel by Erich Maria Rem- 
arque, author of the World War I story, 
All’s Quiet on the Western Front, was 
bought from the printer’s galley proofs. 
At this moment a screen play is being 
constructed by Irwin Shaw, author of the 
plays, The Gentle People, Sons and Sol- 
diers, and Bury the Dead. Yet your friend 
will not read it until after its publication 
in late spring. 

Every motion picture company main- 
tains a large staff, in New York and Holly- 
wood, who comb all domestic and foreign 
printed material — fiction, non-fiction, 
magazines, and newspapers. These readers 
condense acceptable plots or synopses of 
from gne to twenty pages and briefly add 
their own opinions of their filmable pos- 
sibilities. Such briefs are next passed to 
story editors, who evaluate and file them 
or recommend them for purchase. Thus, 
yearly, more than 20,000 pieces of print- 
ing pass under the critical eye of special- 
ists. The shelves of story departments are 
bulging with standard and classic novels 
and the files carry titles and synopses of 
additional thousands. Not all are current 
best-sellers; many are a score or more 
years old. Recently, one story editor 
waved to a sea of books in his office and 
said hopefully: “We’ve got the film rights 
to half of them. Let them age long enough 
and they'll be classics and good risks... . 
or else so forgotten they'll be practically 
new again and box-office smashes.” 

Every studio has what are termed 
“ripening properties,” stories acquired in 
bursts of enthusiasm which quickly wane, 
or as a backlog, or as a future vehicle for 
a contracted star. National Velvet rested 
on the M-G-M story shelves for eleven 
years—perhaps, as someone has. said, 
“waiting for Mickey Rooney to grow up.” 
Miss Susie Slagle’s, Augusta Tucker’s 
novel of a Baltimore boarding house for 
young medical students, was a best seller 
in the long-ago days of 1939, when Para- 
mount bought the film rights. 

Another question frequently heard in 
the classroom is the one, “Why does 
Hollywood make so many changes when 
filming a novel?” With the best intentions 
of remaining faithful to the original, there 
are many reasons for changes. As Frances 
Marion in her book, How to Write and 
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Sell Film Stories, explains: “Generally 
speaking, only one-third of a novel repre- 
sents action suitable for picturization; the 
remainder is description or accounts of 
thought processes. . . . The screen version 
must move at a faster pace than do most 
novels; it must omit involved character 
analysis, and irrelevant comment—in fact, 
everything not pertinent to the plot. What 
appears to be dramatic when read may 
not be so when screened because the 
drama may not really be developed or de- 
picted in the book; it may be merely sug- 
gested. Then, too, the events on the screen 
must be self-explanatory, or else made 
clear by adjoining scenes. Occasionally, 
novels have too many characters, too 
many episodes, but more often they are 
short of acting situations. The emotional 
content may be insufficient, the charac- 
terization too diffuse.” 


Obviously, some novels lend themselves 
easily to the screen play form; Leave Her 





Current Films Adapted from 
Novels 


Adventure, adapted from the novel, The Big 
Shore Leave, by Clyde Brion Davis, with 
Clark Gable, Greer Garson, Thomas 
Mitchell, Joan Blondell. 

Canyon Passage, by Ernest Haycox, with 
Dana Andrews, Brian Donlevy, Susan 
Hayward. 

Centennial Summer, by Albert E. Idell, with 
Jeanne Crain, Linda Darnell, Cornel Wilde, 
William Eythe, Walter Brennan, Dorothy 
Gish. 

Dragonwyck, by Anya Seaton, with Gene 
Tierney, Vincent Price, Walter Huston, 
Anne Revere. 

Duel in the Sun, by Niven Busch, with Greg- 
ory Peck, Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cotton, 
Herbert Marshall, Lionel Barrymore, 
Walter Huston, Lillian Gish, Charles 
Bickford. 

Kitty, by Rosamond Marshall, with Paulette 
Goddard, Ray Milland, Reginald Owen, 
Constance Collier. 

Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber with Gary 
Cooper, Ingrid Bergman, Flora Robson, 
Florence Bates. 

Miss Susie Slagle’s, by Augusta Tucker with 
Sonny Tufts, Veronica Lake, Joan Caul- 
field, Lillian Gish. 

The Green Years, by A. J. Cronin, with Tom 
Drake, Charles Coburn. 

The Harvey Girls, by Samuel Hopkins, with 
Judy Garland. John Hodiak. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice, bv James 
M. Cain, with Lana Turner, John Garfield. 

The Spiral Staircase, based on the novel 
Some Must Watch, by Ethel Lina White, 
with Dorothy McGuire, George Brent, 
Ethel Barrymore. 

The Virginian, by Owen Wister, with Joel 
McCrea, Brian Donlevy, Sonny Tufts, 
Barbara Britton. 

They Were Expendable, by William L. 
White, with Robert Montgomery, John 
Wayne, Donna Reed. 

Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard 
Henry Dana, with Alan Ladd, Brian Don- 
levy, William Bendix, Barry Fitzgerald. 











to Heaven (not to be confused with 
the play of the same title by John Van 
Druten) is such a one. The novel by Ben 
Ames Williams, first published in 1944, 
became a selection of the Literary Guild 
and within a week after its release jumped 
high on the list of best sellers. To date 
more than a million readers have pur- 
chased copies and, it is reliably estimated, 
more than nineteen million have read it. 
Several studios competed for the screen 
rights, which were finally purchased by 
20th Century-Fox. Jo Swerling, author of 
the film play, Lifeboat, and famed for his 
tense drama and realistic dialogue, was 
immediately entrusted with the adapta- 
tion to the screen. Slightly more than six 
months later, after intensive preparation, 
the picture went into production under 
the direction of John Stahl, director of 
Keys of the Kingdom, Imitation of Life, 
The Magnificent Obsession. 

Taking its title from Hamlet, “Leave 
her to heaven and to the thorns that in 
her bosom lodge, to prick and sting her,” 
Leave Her to Heaven tells the story of a 
beautiful, psychopathic young woman 
(Gene Tierney) who involves her hus- 
band (Cornel Wilde) in a murder, as ac- 
cessory before the fact. It is another in 
the present cycle of psychological films, 
with Gaslight as the first and Spellbound 
as its immediate predecessor, which has 
grown out of our post-war’s increase of 
psychopathic cases. 


WITH comparatively few censorship 

regulations, the writer of a novel can 
allow his characters to say and do almost 
anything. Thus he has great leaway in 
composing and building dramatic power. 
But not so with the film form. Here the 
author must abide by an almost unbe- 
lievable number of taboos inflicted upon 


‘the industry by self-regulating groups. 


Leave Her to Heaven is a film in line 
with the present policy prevalent in Hol- 
lywood—that of barely skating over pro- 
hibitions, or merely “getting by” without 
arousing the wrath of nation-wide censor- 
ship groups. It continues the screen’s dar- 
ing transition to more realistic, “front 
page” problems. Previous cinemas skim- 
ming sensationalism are Suspect and Con- 
flict; subsequent films probably will be 
Forever Amber and Strange Fruit. 

One of the reasons for this restriction is 
that the screen must have universal ap- 
peal. The novel is spec'fic because its 
audience is more limited. Directing his 
story straight toward a certain age, a se- 
lected group or class or race, the novelist 
builds his plot with a definite public in 
mind. Their likes and dislikes, language, 
vocabulary, experiences shape his final 
output. There is no attempt to be uni- 
versal. 


At the same time, the activn of the film 
must be rapid, compact, eye and ear ar- 
resting, and attention arousing. It must 
keep the spectator interested. He should 
never be allowed to lapse into contempla- 
tion or consideration of his surroundings 
until the story is completely told. If an in- 
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A scene from Leave Her to Heaven with Gene Tierney as Ellen, Cornel Wilde as Richard, 
Mary Philips as Mrs. Berend, Ray Collins as Glen Robie, and Jeanne Crain as Ruth. 


terruption occurs, such as the exit and 
entrance of others in his row of seats, his 
attention must be keen enough to over- 
look it, to continue his emotional response 
without diminution. But the novel form 
can, and does, deviate from its direct 
thread of interest by the inclusion of 
scenic and character descriptions; flash- 
backs to antecedent events; rambling dia- 
logue; author’s personal comments, propa- 
ganda, psychology and philosophy of life; 
exposition of the character’s thoughts, in- 
ner emotions and reactions; expansion of 
minor characters; increase of the number 
of conflicts; multiplicity of crises and cli- 
maxes; and otherwise play leisurely upon 
the reader’s emotional responses. If he 
becomes bored, the reader can lay the 
book aside for the moment, return later 
when he feels in the mood again. Not so 
with the film public. As Sidney Howard 
points out in his excellent introduction to 
the play, Dodsworth, “the screen is vir- 
tually incapable of comment or implica- 
tion and both are important aspects of 
good novel writing.” 

With but few exceptions—notably Gone 
With the Wind and probably the forth- 
coming Duel in the Sun—the film form 
selects approximately five episodes and 
attempts to build each one consistently, 
scene by scene, before fading into another 
sequence. From the novel’s 429 tightly 
printed pages, only 120 minutes of run- 
ning time is shown in Leave Her to 
Heaven. The film omits the wild turkey 
shooting episode; the fishing expedition 
when Ellen and Richard are caught in 
the rain storm; the forest fire and Ruth’s 
and Richard’s discovery of an idyllic spot 
for a new home; the time lapse of two 
years following Ellen’s death in which 
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Richard travels around the world and, 
upon his return, fal!s in love with Ruth. 
To one familiar with the book, the omis- 
sion of this last sequence forms a great 
gap in the continuity because the film 
fails to sufficiently motivate the antag- 
onist’s inception of action against Ruth, 
his receipt of the damaging letter, the 
subsequent arrest and trial of Ruth, the 
climax and final crisis. Omitting the forest 
fire episode also has serious repercussions. 
Extremely dramatic, in the book it prop- 
erly motivates a new home for Ruth and 
Richard rather than forcing their return 
to Back-of-the-Moon with its unpleasant 
memories. Of course, the screen author 
had to telescope the novel’s events and 
the easy way was to omit the forest fire’s 
twenty-three pages. Too, the episode 
would have been extremely dangerous 
and difficult to stage with the Govern- 
ment’s present war-time restriction of 
$25,000 limit per setting. But the reader 
will miss the sequence and ‘its effect on 
the ending. Two additions occur in the 
film version—the early, visual entrance of 
Russell Quinton (Vincent Price), the an- 
tagonist; the completion-publication of 
Richard’s new book with its dedication to 
“the Gal with the Hoe.” True, the latter 
adds emphasis to the relationship between 
Ruth and Richard and thus partially mo- 
tivates Ellen’s jealousy, but it is extrane- 
ous, confusing to the story. 

While the film form projects only a few 
episodes, the novel follows a similar pat- 
tern except that it includes a greater num- 
ber of shorter units spread over a longer 
period. It does not hesitate to carry con- 
currently two or more threads of major 
interest, even complete secondary stories 
within the primary story. It may drop one 
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In the Offing for 1946 


HE once-despised “flicker” business 

which has since mushroomed into one of 
the largest industries in the world, anticipates 
an unparalleled boom in 1946, according to 
facts, figures and predictions offered by major 
companies. Every film concern has ear- 
marked huge sums for new sound stages and 
rebuilding of old ones, which will add con- 
siderably to the present total investment of 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

For eleven months of 1945 the Producers’ 
Association issued 353 code seals, including 
22 for foreign pictures. While the number of 
features made during the past year has 
dropped from previous highs, such as 546 in 
1941, schedules for 1945 show that the pres- 
ent twelve-month period will probably set a 
new mark in t-oth quantity and quality of 
cinemas. This probably will mean an advance 
in the weekly attendance at theaters, which 
hosted an average of 95,000,000 persons a 
week in 1945. 

Executives at several studios hesitate to 
announce a definite number of productions 
for any season in advance, since plans must 
be elastic to allow for the so-called “timely” 
or “headline” pictures often rushed before 
the cameras on short notice. However, all 
companies are gearing to full production fol- 
lowing the war's end. 

Novels constitute a large part of the com- 
ing program. M-G-M announces rights to 
more than twenty, including The Yeavling, 
Green Dolphin Street, Age of Innocence, 
American Cavalcade, Cass Timberlane, For- 
tunes of Richard Mahoney, Christian of the 
Bounty, ‘High Barbaree, History of Rome 
Hanks, Red Shoes Run Faster, and Liberty 
Street. 

20th Century-Fox, which made 24 pictures 
in 1945, will increase the number to 32, in- 
cluding the following best-sellers: Forever 
Amber, Captain from Castile, The Black 
Rose, Razor’s Edge, Cluny Brown, Anna and 
the King of Siam, Any Number Can Play, 
and Daisy Kenyon. 

Best-selling novels likewise comprise the 
bulk of 46 pictures planned by Warner Bros.: 
Cry Wolf, Ethan Frome, The Fountainhead, 
The Woman in White, Stallion Road, Sere- 
nade, Tomorrow Is Another Day, Captain 
Horatio Hornblower, and Escape Me Never. 

Various remaining companies plan film 
versions of other books including: So Well 
Remembered, The Strange Woman, The High 
Window, The Gauntlet, That Girl from Mem- 
phis, Enchanted Voyage, A Lion Is in the 
Streets, and Earth and High Heaven. 











continuity at the climactic end of a se- 
quence, pick up another at a point im- 
mediately following a previous climax. 
This the screen cannot do successfully. 
M-G-M tried the novel’s plan in Week- 
end at the Waldorf to the utter confusion 
of audiences who were loathe to switch 
suddenly from the Turner-Van Johnson 
story to the Rogers-Pidgeon story or vice 
versa. 

The film emphasizes the fictional ex- 
periences of only two or three major char- 
acters as interpreted by highly selective 
stars. All minor characters are flattened 
into varying degrees of utilitarian servi- 
tude by screen writing technique of single- 
thread interest; often by a star’s demands 
for sufficient footage and close-ups. In 
Leave Her to Heaven, the many enticing 
characteristics of Mrs. Berend and her 
dramatic death are entirely removed from 
the film version and she emerges as “just 
an ordinary screen-mother.” 

March Issue: The Documentary Film 
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Ultra 


A Modern Travesty in One Act 
By W. N. VIOLA 


Director of Dramatics, Senior High School, Pontiac, Michigan 


THE MIXTURE: 
Two Waiting Ladies 
Queen Anna 
Prince Percival 
Servanna—the maid 
Aeronautto—the pilot 


SCENE: Private room of the Queen in a 
mythical kingdom. Large arch center hung 
with a pair of black and silver curtains, Silver 
curtained entrance Right and Left. Furniture 
is made of pipes; a chair, Right ; a table, Right ; 
and a davenport, Left. On either side of the 
arch is a modern floor lamp and back of arch 
is a tall floor vase containing an over-sized 
flower and leaf. A black runway leads to a 
platform behind the arch. The walls of the 
room are white and the woodwork black with 
a modern silver stencil border. Of course, any 
other ultra arrangement will do. 


TIME: Tomorrow. 
DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS: 


Two Waiting Ladies—Similar in size. One 
wears an orchid silk dress with a yellow belt. 
The other wears a yellow silk dress with an 
orchid belt. Both move with gliding steps. 
Their actions are identically mechanical. 

Queen Anna—Tall, deep voice, sophisticated. 
Her dress is of varigated colors of pastel shades. 

Servanna—Short, girlish, swaying walk, pleas- 
ant voice. Her dress is black and white striped. 
She wears two large white daisies on either 
side of her head. 

Prince Percival—Tall, middle age, exagger- 
ated Beau Brummell walk. He wears a blue 
tailed coat, tan trousers, a high grey hat, and 
carries a tall cane. His voice is eastern accent, 
very much; in fact, it is exaggerated. 

Aeronautto—Short, handsome, tap-dance walk. 
Blue denim overalls, cerise silk overalls with 
sparkle designs. 


NOTE 


The success of the play depends upon the 
proper inflection of the words, and the over- 
exaggerated action of the actors. 


First Waiting Lady enters Right goes toward 
table. 

Second Waiting Lady enters Left goes toward 
davenport. 

F. W. L. (Glances on table.): Look another 
telephoto of Queen Anna. (Picks up the paper.) 
Her picture appears in all the newspapers of 
the world. 

S. W. L.: Since she has started her scandal 
the newspaper men are printing extra tabloids 
hourly. She subscribes for everyone of them. 

F. W. L. (Returns paper to table.): Here is 
today’s stack. At least two measures high. 

S. W. L. I am burning to know. Who is her 
latest flame ? 

F. W. L.: Aeronautto. (Gestures making an 
“O” with her thumb and index finger.) He is 


her sixth. Five she has snuffed out. Puff, 
Puff. (Demonstrates.) 
S. W. L.: To be scorched so rapidly. (Re- 


action of heat.) It must have left them cold. 
(Reaction of cold.) What has become of Prince 
Percival? I have not seen him for hours. 

F. W. L.: He still comes; but he is a mere 
flicker. (Shakes her hand.) An old fellow of 
nobility three times divorced. The Prince 
come daily to go bicycling with the Queen at 
four o'clock. 





* Ultra may be produced upon payment of a royalty 
fee of $4.00 to the author at 422 Castell Avenue, 
Rochester, Mich. 
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S. W. L.: Aeronautto! (Gestures the “O”.) 
Tell me who is this Aeronautto? 

F. W. L.: He is an expert mechanic. The 
Queen hired him to pilot her airplane when 
she goes shopping. She shops everywhere ex- 
cept in her own country. She claims she gets 
better bargains. 

S. W. L.: Where did he come from? 

F. W. L.: A foreign country where no one 
works. All labor is done with machinery. 
Press a button and robots serve the meal. Turn 
a switch and you have winter or summer in 
your house during the same day. Lift a re- 
ceiver and you may see your friend a thousand 
miles away while he is conversing with you. 

S. W. L.: Of what rank is he? A Garter or 
a Whig? (Indicating both.) 

F. W. L.: They have neither in his coun- 
try. He belongs to the Aeronautic Society. 
(Another tabloid shoots into the room.) 

S. W. L. (Picks up paper.): Listen to this. 
“Queen Anna dares to flirt with a commoner. 
Her subjects deplore the Queen’s actions. She 
flies to distant places with Aeronautto alone.” 

Queen Anna comes center and poses between 
curtains. 

Queen (In a harsh voice.): Ladies! Ladies! 
To your posts. 

Ladies assist Queen down incline to daven- 
port. Queen glides in long strides. 

Queen (While reclining upon davenport.): 
Ladies, I implore you. (With feeling.) What 
news? (A command.) 

_ F. W. L. (Bringing a tabloid.): The latest 
issue, Queen Anna. 

Queen: Be sure to retain each copy. I shall 
have them bound weekly. I wish to start a 
private library. (Ladies stand at either end of 
davenport. ) 

4 - ” Yes, your ladyship. 

Queen (Flippantly.): Leave off the ship. 
(With a drawl.) It reminds me of a barging 
woman. 


4 4 a : Yes, your Highness. 
Queen: None of those wise remarks. (Ges- 


tures.) Ill go as high as I please. Aeronautto 
will take care of me in the air. He is an ex- 
cellent mechanic. (Pause.) That reminds me. 
Ladies, bring Servana to me. (Ladies leave 
through opposite doors.) What fools these 
mortals be. (Thoughtful.) I marry Prince 
Percival? Ha! Ha! That’s a laugh. Why 
should I accept the decision of my staff? I 
shall be Queen of the air. (Pause.) That is— 
if Aeronautto will have me. (Play this scene 
for all it’s worth.) 

Waiting Ladies return single file with maid 
between them through center arch. They stop 
in a line from center to down-right. 

Ladies (Bowing.): 
Servanna, your maid. 

Queen: I thank you, my dames. You may 
withdraw. (Ladies leave through opposite exits.) 

Queen: Servanna, I wish you to instruct 
Aeronautto to wear silk overalls while he works 
with the machinery. I detest heavy material. 

Servanna: Is there any special color you 
wish to designate ? 


Queen Anna, we present 


Queen (With emotion.): Cerise. (With 
contempt.) I cannot tolerate blue. 
Servanna: As the Queen wishes. By your 


honor it shall be done. 


Queen: Kindly use your own honor to ful- 
fill my duties. 


Servanna: I shall endeavor to do so. 


Queen: I shall leave you now to encounter 
the man of the air. (Rises.) Remember cerise. 

Servanna: The blush on my cheek has fixed 
the color on my mind. 

Queen leaves through center arch. Servanna 
follows to the arch then watches Queen leave 
from the extreme right. 

A shrill whistle sounds. Aeronautto enters 
left in tap-dance step. He is dressed in blue 
overalls. He goes directly toward opposite en- 
trance then returns. He discovers Servanna 
still looking between the curtains of the center 
arch. Aeronautto coughs three times before 
he gets Servanna’s attention. Each cough 1s 
louder than the one before. Servanna turns 
startled at the last one. 

Aeronautto: I desire to speak with Queen 
Anna. 

Servanna: The Queen has instructed me to 
have you understand that you must wear silk 
overalls while working with your machinery. 
Cerise is the color she requests. She detests 
blue. 

Aeronautto: Her command shall be fulfilled. 
(Pause.) If I could marry a Queen I would 
be satisfied. 

Servanna (Down cast eyes.): And I want to 
marry a prince. 

Aeronautto: Too bad you are not a Queen. 
(Pause.) I think you are magnificent. 

Servanna: Too bad you are not a Prince. 
(Pause.) I think you are handsome. 

Aeronautto: Since you are not of royalty I 
must not think about you further. 

Servanna: It is fate. I must forget about 
you also. 

Aeronautto: I shall leave to change my at- 
tire. Tell the Queen I will be back. 

Servanna: No need to tell her. She expects 
you, Aeronautto. 

Aeronautto exits left. Queen appears center. 
Servanna is standing left. 

Queen (Poses between curtains.): Have you 
instructed my air-man regarding his apparel? 

Servanna: I have. He said he would do 
your bidding immediately. He will be back in 
the near future. 

Queen: Prince Percival will be here shortly 
to go bicycling with me. Tell him I am in- 
disposed today. My opinion is divided. I have 
a splitting headache. 

Servanna: As you wish. (Queen withdraws.) 

Whistle sounds. Prince Percival appears left. 
Servanna at the door curtsys. Prince strides to 
extreme right, turns abruptly, stands admiring 
Servanna. 

Prince (Coaxingly.): Come hither my pretty 
maid. Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
(Like a song of Shakespeare.) 

Servanna (Coming forward.): Prince Perci- 
val, allow me to explain. Allow me. 

Prince (Go up or down the scale.): Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! No need. I understand why you 
are beautiful. It is your charming dress which 
makes you so. (He gestures with cane.) 

Servanna: I have a sad report to make. 
Queen Anna is indisposed. She will not be 
able to go bicycling this afternoon. 

Prince: A most opportune situation. A most 
opportune situation! Let us be seated upon 
the piping seat. (He holds his cane like a 
flute imitating a few musical notes, then points 
the cane at Servanna who backs to davenport 
with her hands up-raised. ) 

Servanna (Seated.): Remember I am only 
a commoner. 

Prince (He flips his coat tails and catches his 
cane simultaneously as he is seated.): How I 
long to be an ordinary man. (Leans back.) 
The title is the rope about my neck. (Gestures 
with his hand about his neck.) We must not 
discuss my problem. It is you I wish to speak 
about. (Leans forward.) 

Servanna: Really Prince! 
Really? (Emphatically.) 


(Acting bashful.) 


Prince: Most certainly. Most certainly. I 
am a Prince. I have the certificate in my 
pocket. 


Servanna: How I wish I were a Queen. 


(A sigh.) Merely a Queen. (Another sigh.) 
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Scene from Mr. Viola’s travesty, Ultra, as staged by him at the Pontiac, Mich., Senior High 


School (Thespian Troupe 499). 

















I could be a good publicity agent for any land. 
(Triumphantly.) 

Prince (As an after thought.): That re- 
minds me. Did you hear the (With a very 
broad “a’.) broadcast a moment ago? 

Servanna: I was busy at the time. 

Prince: The Aeronautic Society is sponsor- 
ing a beauty contest. All telephotos must be 
sent within ten minutes. You should enter the 
contest. Send your picture at once. The judges 
will go dizzy over your costume. (With much 
feeling.) 

Servanna: 
est, Prince ? 

Prince: Dear maid, you wound me. (Clutches 
his breast.) Wound me severely. (As in agony.) 

Servanna: You are healed, Prince. (Sooth- 
ingly.) I go at once. (Exits right.) 

Prince (Follows her to enirance, holds cur- 
tains apart with his cane for a moment): A 
charming maid. A lovely damsel. How she 
wears her clothes! (Thus he stands absorbed.) 

Aeronautto enters Left, stops abruptly. 

Prince (Turns calmly inquisitive.): What- 
ho! Aeronautto! Why the pajamas. (He spits 
it out to the distress. of Aeronautto who has 
come closer.) 

Aeronautto: Pajamas? (Spits it out also. 
Prince dodges.) These are my overalls. It is 
the wish of the Queen. She objects to blue 
denim. Have you seen her? 

Prince (In rapture and after a pause.) : Have 
I seen her? Have I seen her? (His voice 
goes up.) Most certainly, young fellow. I 
have seen her. She is most charming in her 
black and white. 

Aeronautto (Surprised.): 
Black and white? 
such colors. 

Prince: My dear friend, I refer to Servanna. 
Never a creature has walked as she does. 

Aeronautto (Stands center.): It is a pecu- 
liar walk. A very peculiar walk. 

Prince: Peculiar? Peculiar? A most maid- 
enly swing. (He imitates her walk stopping er- 
treme left.) Ah, if I were only an ordinary man. 
Then I would woo her; but I must not marry 
below my station. (He imitates train whistle.) 

Servanna enters right, stands up-right. 


How exciting! Are you in earn- 


Black and white! 
The Queen doesn’t wear 


Servanna: Oh, Prince!’ I have sent my tele- 
photo. 
Prince: Good, my dear girl. It should not 


be long before you will know the outcome. 
Servanna: Good-bye, Prince. I shall go 
back to wait for the results. 
Prince: With the greatest of pleasure. My 
best regards for your outcome. 


Servanna: Aeronautto be seated. I shall 
tell the Queen that you are here. 
Aeronautto: You are kind. Some day I 


shall give you a ride in the plane. 

Servanna: I fly. (Exits right.) 

Prince: I walk. (Exits left.) 

Aeronautto: I sit. (He does so upon the 
davenport.) If I only had a title. A king would 
be asking too much, but a prince would do. 
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Queen comes cautiously between curtains 
center. Poses. 

Queen (Softly.): 
louder.) Aeronautto. 

Aeronautto (Rises.): Queen Anna. 
them on. (Poses before davenport.) 

Queen: What have you on? 

Aeronautto (Stands upon the hisiiaiiaiad 
The overalls, (He turns around slowly.) 

Queen (Comes down incline.): Oh yes, 
lovely. Simply divine. (With feeling.) Cerise, 
my favorite color. 

Aeronautto: I am glad you like them. 

Queen: Come let us sit. (He comes down 
stiff legged with Queen’s assistance. Both sit 
on the davenport.) 

Queen: Closer, my dear. You are so strong 
and handsome. (Garbo technique.) 

Aeronautto: Thank you, Queen Anna, (Bash- 
fully.) 

Queen (Exaggerated deep feeling.): I am 
sad at heart. It is breaking. I feel it is half 
cracked now. (Pause.) To be dictated to 
about your own love affair. (Pause.) If I 
could wrench myself away from all this splen- 
dor. (Aeronautto quickly offers his wrench.) 

Queen (Looking up and down wrench.): 
You are so kind. So very kind. 

Aeronautto: Not at all. I think this is a 
lot of monkey business. (Looks at the wrench.) 

Queen (Teasing.): How can you be so 
cruel? (Adoringly.) You are a handsome 
brute. 

Aeronautto: I am sorry indeed. Let me 
plane you through the sky. (Gestures.) 


Aeronautto. (A _ litle 


I have 


Queen: Are you on the level? (The eye 
lids flutter.) 
Aeronautto: Queen, you have my angle. 


(Withdraws a triangle from his breast pocket.) 
If I were only a Prince! 

Queen: You are kind again. 
looks in from the left.) 

Prince: Which kind? I beg your pardon. 
(Strides across to center.) I hope I am not 
intruding. I returned to speak with Servanna. 
Has she returned? 

Queen: Let me get her for you. (Rises.) 
I am merely the Queen. (Goes up-right.) She 
cannot be far. 

Queen exits up-right calling Servanna. 

Prince: Aeronautto! Quick, come closer. 
(Both sit on davenport.) 


(The Prince 


Aeronautto (Aside.): Another one. What 
is it? 
Prince: I have a bargain to make. I wish 


to be a commoner. Every move hampers me 
because of my title. 
Aeronautto: Come, come, 
Prince, what is your bargain? 
Prince: Buy my title. You shall then be the 
Prince and I will be an ordinary man. Ah, 
then I shall be able to woo her, my adorable 
one. (His feeling nearly overcomes him.) 
Aeronautto (Delighted.): Just what I have 
been looking for. (Parting with the precious 
article.) Take my wrench in exchange. (Fondly 


come! Come 








presents it to the Prince.) 

Prince: A bargain! I accept without ques-. 
tion. (Pause.) Let us go to change our gar- 
ments immediately. 

Aeronautto: Come, 
the maids arrive. 

Prince and Aeronautto exit left with great 


Prince-has-been, before 


dignity. Voice of Servanna is heard -at the 
right. 

Servanna (Each more emphatic then the 
other.): I have won! I have won! (Queen 
and Servanna enter from the right.) 

Queen: You have one what? Why not say 
two? You said one, twice. 

Servanna: I wasn’t speaking about numbers. 


I have won the beauty contest. 

Queen: So! That’s the way you figure. 
(With great emphasis.) 

Servanna: Yes, Queen Anna. 

Queen Anna: That is wonderful. 
photo will be in all the papers. 

Servanna: A beauty Queen. A Queen of 
beauty. I never realized my charm. Modest 
me. (Demurely.) 

Queen: I have an idea. Come sit with me. 
(Both sit on davenport.) I shall tell you. All 
my life I wanted to be free to travel to foreign 
lands. To go horse back riding. To go upon 
#@ galloping steed. To jump hedges. My sub- 
jects were horrified. My staff objected. My 
mother has been so sedate and conservative ; 
but I am sure she would not mind if I should 
marry an ordinary man. [I care naught about 
their rules and regulations. Whether a Queen 
by inheritance or a Queen of beauty should 
make no difference. Servanna, let us exchange 
positions. (Both change places on the daven- 
port.) 

Servanna: 
walk like you do? 
would be glorious. 

Queen: Yes, my dear. 
and festivities. 

Servanna: Come quickly let us exchange our 
dresses. We must change completely. 

Queen: Gladly. I am so happy. (Queen and 
Servanna exit right.) 

Waiting Ladies enter from either entrance 
surprised, meeting center, place finger to the 
mouth and leave through center arch. 

Aeronautto and Prince enter left with ex- 
changed clothes. They strut about apparently 
looking for someone. This scene may be played 
as long as the audience will stand it. 

Prince (Stands right proudly.): A mechanic. 
A pilot. How ordinary. How ordinary. Just 
a common man. 

Aeronautto (Stands left, royally.): A Prince. 
A real Prince. I have the certificate to prove 
it. (Shows it.) How pleased she will be. My 
suit should go over big. (It certainly does.) 
Watch me enlarge upon the matter. (If he did 
he would be lost entirely to view.) 

Prince: And I feel like coming out to meet 
my fair one. (He looks it.) I am in a tight 
situation, (Turns so it can be seen.) but my 
position will be binding. 

Aeronautto: How I adore the Queen. She 
is my inspiration. I always look up to her. 
(He will have to.) May I rise to her height. 
(Stands on tip toes.) 

Prince: My fascinating little maid with the 
zebra dress. What a kick there is in that. 
(Demonstrates. ) 

Aeronautto: Now as a Prince I can propose 
to Queen Anna. That will be a colorful situa- 
tion. (Remember the dress.) 

Prince: Propose? Ah, yes! Servanna, my 
darling, will not look up to me as a Prince no 
longer, but as a common man. A man who 
can make his own choice. 

Aeronautto: I wonder where the maidens 
can be. Let me call them. 

Prince: No. No. We must not seem anxious. 

Aeronautto: But I am-anxious. Oh dear, I 
wish the Queen would come. I am losing my 
mind. (He clutches his hat.) 

Prince: Pray, my goodfellow, keep it under 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Live in this palace? Talk and 
Oh Queen Anna, that 


With all its splendor 
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Drama tor Children 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 
Director, Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, Mich. 
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Children’s Theatre and the 
Atomic Age 


S Jasper Deeter gave the principal 

address at the joint convention 

luncheon of The Speech Association 
of America (formerly The National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech), The 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, and The National Thespian Society 
(Columbus, Ohio, December 29), it was 
evident that he was striking the deepest 
keynote of the convention, and speaking 
most directly whether he intended 
it or not, to the children’s theatre 
organizers and directors. 

After calling attention to the 
state of confusion and chaos in 
which many believe the world to 
be at this moment, Mr. Deeter ex- 
horted us as educational leaders to 
“build a democracy goal” toward 
the kind of nation we would like to 
live in. As though aiming at chil- 
dren’s theatre people directly, he 
continued: “Go home and create 
a small project that emulates the 
larger thing you envision.” 

What better description of a 
children’s theatre could we ask for 
than that? A project that will 
emulate on a small scale the de- 
mocracy we envision as ours in the 
future, ‘“‘a democracy goal” that we 
must decide on now as we enter 
the Atomic Age. 

What has children’s theatre to do 
with the atom? 

Everything! 

The Atomic Age is not approach- 
ing. It is here. Now. At this 
moment. It is advancing as you 
read these lines, sweeping you 
along, willy nilly, whether you will 
or no. 

Radar . F. M. 
color television .. . 
the “electric eye” . . 
the atomic bomb . 
national Peace! 

And suddenly the world is reach- 
ing out to grasp at that simple yet 
so difficult-to-attain philosophy of 
brotherhood and love. 

Have you children’s theatre di- 
rectors really thought about the 
atomic bomb? If you haven’t, be- 
gin now. 

Have you heard the voice riding 
the airwaves? Hear it now. The 
voice coming into your homes via 
the radio that says: “brotherhood 

tolerance,” the tucked away 


facsimile 
stratovision ... 
. civil aviation 
. Inter- 
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filler in the magazine that quotes: “faith 
. . . love,” the streamlined editorial that 
says: “the ultimate principle of the uni- 
verse—that part of reality whose name is 


God.” 

Children’s theatre has the terrifying 
task of supplying this faith, this brother- 
hood, of forming the minds and hearts, 
the philosophy of life, the policy of think- 
ing of today’s children, tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. The future that will hold atomic 
power in the hollow of its hand! And we 
must educate these children into citizens, 
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Premiere production of the play, The Land of the Dragon, at the 

Children’s Theatre of Royal Oak, Mich. Directed by Louise C. 

Horton. The characters shown above are Cousins No. 21, 22, and 
23. Madge Miller is the author of this Chinese fantasy. 


not only of the United States, but of the 
World! 

We must decide quickly and rightly, 
strike surely and deeply. No more beating 
around the bush. No more feeling your 
way. There isn’t time. We must know 
and we must decide what our action will 
be — now! 

At the Columbus convention brave and 
bright decisions were, no doubt, made. 
Will they be carried through? They aren’t 
always—in fact, hardly ever. 

I am speaking in particular to the chil- 
dren’s theatre delegates who attend these 
meetings and afterward “bring wonderful 
ideas back to their own theatres.” 

Certainly they bring back ideas, but do 
they act on them, or does enthusiasm die? 
Or, if they do act, is it on some minor 
issue of how to solve the problem of inter- 
missions or how to dress the ushers? Ideas 
which the directors should think out for 
themselves without the cost of a railroad 
fare and a hotel bill. 

We have leaders who go home 
from a convention and write a 
strong new play, or strive honestly 
to improve the artistic standards of 
their productions, or to begin or 
sponsor a new worthwhile radio 
program. 

But for every one of these we 
have twenty who produce the same 
plays with the same sets, slavishly 
following the same stage business 
all over the country ad nauseam, 
and twenty more who build bigger 
and better sets to smother the act- 
ing and the message of the play. 

And for every fine children’s 
drama like Young Hickory or Chor- 
penning’s Little Black Sambo, there 
are thirty unbelievable ones about 
situations and characters too juve- 
nile for even little kindergarten 
Tommy to dream up all by him- 
self. 

At the conference, Virginia Lee 
Comer, chairman of the children’s 
theatre meetings, asked a question 
which was not answered. 

The question: ‘We know that 
you can find people trained in 
creative dramatics, but where can 
you find people trained in theatre 
for children?” 

It wasn’t answered because it 
can’t be. Outside of two or three 
theatre schools or departments, 
there are no training grounds for 
people who wish their theatre edu- 
cation to be ‘followed by practical 
application to problems peculiar to 
children’s theatre. 


CTOR HARRY IRVINE has 
written a book—The Actor's 
Art and Job—that I hope every 
children’s theatre-minded person 
got in his Christmas stocking. It’s 
about time we paid serious atten- 
tion to the stubborn facts that this 
book presents. 
Mr. Irvine makes the strong plea 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF CHEYENNE, WYO. 
December....... The Christmas Nightingale 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S THEATRE, OXFORD, O. 
December 10, 17............ Rumpelstiltskin 


Considered for production: 


The Magic Horn of Charlemagne 
The Enchanted Star 

Mary Poppins 

Tom Sawyer 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Huckleberry Finn 


Every Friday—Broadcasts of Winnie the 


Pooh, and other programs designed espe- 
cially for young people. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER’S CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 
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Abe Lincoln: New Salem Days 


THE COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


ery TTT er Little Red Hen 
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New York Company 
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eee Hansel and Gretel 


SPRINGFIELD, O. JUNIOR CIVIC THEATRE 
Hansel and Gretel 
(Creative dramatics, experimental) 
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that we not take the term “director” 
lightly. He pleads that “directors” learn 
their jobs before proposing to teach or 
direct. He makes the point that theatre is 
an art with a capital “A”, and that it is 
also a craft that must be thoroughly mas- 
tered. 

People expect an artist to know his 
medium, paints and canvas or chisel and 
marble. They expect a musician to know 
his instrument and music, before being 
considered an expert. They demand that 
the poet know rhyme, rhythm and the 
finer nuances of the language in which 
he proposes to sing, before they will call 
him “great.” 

Yet these same people, often intelligent, 
educated people, will let anyone at all 
direct their children in a play. If, as Mr. 
Irvine points out, said “director” has had 
a “course” (in reality, often less than a 
smattering of theory, not practice), these 
same people consider him perfectly com- 
petent to reproduce upon the stage the 
magic of poets, singers and dramatists. 
They expect him to have the deep under- 
standing of souls and of drama that will 
bring forth from a child or an adult an 
intelligent, acceptable job of acting. They 
even say: “I bet you I could direct a play 
myself!” 

I bet you! 


In this connection, Mr. Irvine says that 
the director often “feels that when he has 
directed a player to speak his first line 
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from the upstage left corner of the arm- 
chair, the second one in front of the 
bridge lamp, and the third from the 
downstage right corner of the table, he 
has done all that is humanly possible.” 

I would add, Mr. Irvine, that I know 
“directors” who couldn’t find the upstage 
left corner of the armchair if their lives 
depended on it! How could they be ex- 
pected ‘to give anything else of the play? 

It sounds humorous but it isn’t. It’s the 
deterioration of a great art and in chil- 
drens theatre the sin is greater because to 
young minds surely we must give the best. 


HAT has all this to do with the 
atomic age? 

Everything. 

If children’s theatre bears the burden 
of the above-mentioned task, that of doing 
a major share toward forming the mind 
of the future that is to control the atom, 
then it would seem that the very best of 
our efforts should be dedicated to this 
purpose. 


Let us give our child audiences the best 
and the best only in the field of drama. 


Giving the Premiere 


IVING a premiere is fun, and new, and 
ditterent. Especially when the play is also 
experimental. 

‘There's a new author on the horizon of chil- 
dren's theatre. Her name is Madge Miller and 
shes written The Land of the Dragon with a 
grand sense of fun. It is a comedy-fantasy 
cleverly poking mild fun at the Chinese method 
of presenting a play. 

This is not an easy play to direct. Don't be 
misled by the “no setting” into thinking it easy 
ot production. This play calls for a light, sure 
touch and the best tiing to do is to leave it 
pretty much alone. Let it develop itself. It will. 
Within the stylized treatment that the play de- 
mands, let your actors’ personalties weave the 
pattern for you. 

The Children’s Theatre of Royal Oak pre- 
sented the premiere of this play on November 
16 and 17. 

Our audiences loved it, loved its color, its 
straightforward humor, its hilarious action. The 
odd Chinese stage conventions amused the chil- 
dren greatly and entertained the adults of our 
audience in high style. 


Our permanent set for the play was very 
simple: against a vivid blue sky drop we placed 
two dead-black screens decorated with bright 
Chinese red dragons with glittering scales. Be- 
tween the two screens was a low, black bench. 


Such an arrangement, if attractive but simple, 
will strike the keynote of formalized fun that 
is part and parcel of the play, and yet be a 
bright and lovely, yet unobtrusive, background. 
In our costumes we had bright orange, yellow, 
blue, red, green and black. Our props were 
made in the same spirit of stylized fun as the 
play itself. 

Producing a premiere is very educational for 
both director and players. It is a perfect way to 
learn the value of true drama and theatre. It is 
the director’s business to detect what will be 
effective and what will not. What looks and 
sounds wonderful in print may completely lack 
“theatre” once it is put upon the stage. The 
experimentation, the trying-out, is good artistic 
discipline. 

We had a wonderful time and hope that a lot 
of other theatres, too, will discover the fun in 
The Land of the Dragon. 


Ultra 
(Continued from page 13) 
your hat. (Pulls the hat over Aeronautto’s 


ears.) 








Aeronautto tries to get his hat back in place. 
Prince sees the predicament, tries to help. This 
is a chance to have a good time with the hat. 
It may be necessary to have a new hat for each 
performance. If the audience enjoys the scene 


it ts worth the extra expense. Footsteps are 
heard. Both stop abruptly. 

Aeronautto: Hush! I hear footsteps. 

Queen and Servanna enter right in ex- 
changed clothes. They stand right center. 
Prince and Aeronautto stand left center. 

Prince: Servanna! 

Queen (Changed voice.): Aeronautto! 

Servanna (Changed voice.): What has hap- 
pened? 

Aeronautto: That’s what I want to know. 

Prince: My dear Servanna I am no longer 
a Prince. Call me Percival. I am now an 
ordinary man. 

Servanna: I am no longer a commoner. I 
am a Queen. 

Aeronautto: A Queen? A Queen of what? 

Servanna: First, the beauty Queen of the 
Aeronautic Society. Second, the Queen of this 
Kingdom. 

Prince: What? Queen Anna is no longer 
a Queen. 

Queen: We exchanged our positions. 
now a ordinary woman. 

Prince: Anna! 

Queen: Percival! 

Aeronautto: My Queen Servanna. 

Servanna: My Prince Aeronautto. 

Queen: Now I can fly to the foreign land of 
no labor. 

Aeronautto: You will have to learn your 
A. B. C. You are no longer a Queen. 

Queen: I shall live on alphabetical soup. 

Prince: I shall buy a glass house. You shall 
see through that, Anna Let us go at once. 

Queen (Going toward incline.): Good-bye. 
Long live the Queen. (On the incline.) 

Prince: Aeronautto, you are a Prince. 
(Shakes hand with Aeronautto who untangles 
his hand from the coat sleeve.) 

Queen and Prince leave center. Servanna 
Pe Aeronautto stand on incline waving good- 
ye. 

Two Waiting Ladies enter from opposite 
entrance. They stand at attention waiting fur- 
ther commands. Servanna and Aeronautto arm 
in arm come to the end of the incline, look 
about the room admiringly, turn toward each 


other and smile sheepishly. Ladies step for- 
ward. 


| (Perplexed to waiting Ladies.): 


What do we do now? 
Ladies: Tomorrow — both of you will be 


crowned. QUICK CURTAIN 
The Use of Old-Fashioned 


Melodrama in Teaching Timing 
(Continued from page 9) 

good practice. Ordinarily, the actor will 
only have to deal with three-beat phrases, 
such as “Tear up the mortgage, Mister” 
and “Beware how you trifle with me.” 
Such passages are much easier. Examples 
exist of a one-beat pause followed by a 
two-beat phrase, but they are extremely 
rare. They are also quite difficult. Often 
they can be avoided in practice by slight- 
ly changing the business or reading. 

The villain’s single movement on 
“Where?” is also worth study. The fact 
that he moves on the beat tends to make 
his leaning forward precise and interest- 
ing, whereas if he merely took the word 
as a cue the movement would almost cer- 
tainly be blurred. 

The actor who is really interested in 
his work can put in a dozen profitable 
hours studying and practicing this one 
brief example.. 


I am 
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THEATER on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


264 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Readers of this magazine may order tickets for Broadway plays through Mr. 


Myers. 











the Broadway playgoer, suddenly 

and rather miraculously, found him- 
self confronted with several commendable 
productions from which to make a choice. 
As the majority of the new offerings 
opened, they were accorded only moder- 
etely favorable critical receptions. Yet, 
in retrospect and in the aggregate, one 
suddenly realized that several were better 
than average and a few considerably 
above that mark. As if to show 1945 out 
in a blaze of glory the Theatre Guild and 
the new Theatre Incorporated opened 
their new productions on the same eve- 
ning. Although it was rather hard on the 
reviewers; it showed a great health on 
the part of the theatre. The first nighters 
were hard up to it to decide whether 
Dunigan’s Daughter, a new play by S. N. 
Behrman, or Gertrude Lawrence in a re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion 
merited their attention. At the time this 
was written the question was not yet an- 
swered, and I shall have to put off until 
next month any discussion of these two 
productions. 


Jie before the end of the old year, 


Hamlet 


"TBE event of first importance among 

the recent arrivals is undoubtedly 
Maurice Evans and his new production of 
Hamlet. For a considerable time glowing 
reports of (until recently Major) Mr. 
Evans’ work with the troops in the South 
Pacific have been coming back to these 
parts. His splendid Shakespearean _re- 
vivals by and for the men in this area 
have been talked about at great length. 
Now, for the first time, we are able to see 
one of them for ourselves. This Hamlet 
is done almost exactly the way it was done 
for the troops, and several of the cast and 
technical staff are veterans both of the 
recent battles and of Mr. Evans’ G. I. 
productions. Those of us who remember 
the full-length Hamlet which Margaret 
Webster directed for Mr. Evans several 
years ago, know the beauty of his por- 
trayal of the Melancholy Dane. Although 
several of our favorite lines are missing, 
the present version does not lack in beauty, 
in dramatic effect or in color. This Ham- 
let is a vital being—the college chum of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the lover 
of Ophelia, the friend of Horatio, the 
dutiful son of Gertrude, and the affable 
and respected Prince of the court of Den- 
mark to Bernardo and Marcellus and the 
Players. He is not merely a moody, va- 
porous aesthete wrapped in sorrow and his 
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Own morose musings. He is every inch, as 
Ophelia describes him, 
“The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword; 
‘*The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
“The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
“The observed of all observers—” 


With judicious cutting and the elim- 
ination of entire scenes and char- 
acters (the graveyard scene is the most 
noticeable excision), this Hamlet takes on 
many of the features of an excellent melo- 
drama. From the first appearance of the 
Ghost, through to the final deaths of the 
principals of the drama, one is carried 
along with the suspense and excitement of 
a murder mystery. One’s interest never 
lags, and the soliloquies seem to heighten 
rather than detract from the impact of 
the plot. Granted that the players had 
the most superb language of the English 
theatre to work with; yet their success is 
none the less commendable. 


Hamlet is one of those pieces about 
which one could go on talking at to great 
length. Before passing on to discussion of 
some of the other arrivals, I would like 
to speak of the cast and production. Mr. 
Evans is, of course, superb. His portray- 
als of Richard II, Falstaff, Malvolio, 
Romeo, Macbeth and Hamlet have set 
him as the foremost Shakespearean actor 
of our theatre. One may quibble with this 
or that detail of action or speech, but his 
supremacy cannot be denied. In this 
Hamlet he has not been content with sur- 
rounding himself with less than the best 
cast he could muster. There are weak- 
nesses—Lili Darvas as the Queen being 
the most pronounced — but the produc- 
tion is one of ensemble playing and not 
just a star with supporting actors. Frances 
Reid as Ophelia is just right. She is com- 
pletely the young “rose of May” which 
Laertes describes. Claudius is played for 
all the villainyin the character by Thomas 
Gomez. Thomas Chalmers plays Polonius 
more as the aging counselor of state than 
the doddering old fool, and makes of the 
character one of greater sympathy than 
folly and derision. Walter Coy as Horatio, 
Emmett Rogers as Laertes, Nelson Leigh 





On the Way 


Antigone, with Katharine Cornell and Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

O Mistress Mine, a new play by Terence 
Rattigan with the Lunts. 

The Winter's Tale, Margaret Webster’s next 
Shakespearean revival. 











as the Player King, Morton Da Costa as 
Osric, Howard Morris and Booth Colman 
as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are all 
good. George Schaefer directed the pro- 
duction, while the scenery and costumes 
have been designed by Frederick Stover 
and Irene Sharatf respectively in eighteenth 
century style. It is fine to have Mr. Evans 
back with us, and it is hoped that before 
long all of us all over the country will 
have the opportunity to see him in these 
and other Shakespearean productions. 


Dream Girl 


pest one night after Hamlet opened, 

the Playwrights’ Company brought 
into the Coronet Theatre Elmer Rice’s 
new play, Dream Girl. This is a comedy 
about an introspective young lady of to- 
day, whose musings have the pleasant 
faculty of coming into being and taking 
place before us on the stage. The play- 
wright invites us to live through one spring 
day with Georgina Allerton, and share 
her fantasies with her. Mr. Rice has 
written the play for his wife, Betty Field, 
and has made sure that she has ample op- 
portunity to display all her talents. Dash- 
ing from one quick change of mood and 
costume to another, Georgina has little 
opportunity to do more than catch a 
breath and touch up her make-up. The 
play is completely entertaining and, 
though the psychoanalyses would hardly 
satisfy the specialist, it is a theatre-worthy 
play. 

Miss Field suffered a severe cold almost 
immediately after Dream Girl opened. 
The night I attended her role was being 
played by Helen Marcy. Miss Marcy had 
the legendary opportunity to walk on al- 
most the last minute notice in the star’s 
role, and she created the equally legendary 
excitement. She proved herself a most 
accomplished young actress, and it is 
hoped that soon she will be a star in her 
own right. Evelyn Varden, one of the 
theatre’s most accomplished actresses, en- 
acted the role of Georgina’s mother. 
Wendell Corey, Edmon Ryan and Kevin 
O’Shea stepped in and out of the roles of 
the various men in Georgina’s real or 
mythical life. Sonya Stokowski played 
Georgina’s sister, and William A. Lee 
popped into almost every scene as either 
the lady’s father or as some paternal char- 
acter. Mr. Rice staged his own play, and 
Jo Mielziner made full use of the possi- 
bilities for a designer’s holiday inherent 
in the script. While Dream Girl may not 
rank among Elmer Rice’s greatest plays, 
it is thoroughly good theatre and a lot 
of fun. 


Oedipus Rex 

N December 16th, the Readers The- 

atre, Inc. inaugurated its career with 
an afternoon and an evening reading of 
William Butler Yeats’ version of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex. This was an event of the 
first importance, and one which occa- 
sioned considerable excitement. It is the 


intention of the directors of the Readers 
Theatre (James Light, Joel W. Schenker 
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and Henry G. Alsberg), to present at reg- 
ular intervals readings of the great dra- 
matic works at all times and places. These 
readings are done without scenery and 
costumes, and with a minimum of staging. 

Two features seemed rather unfortun- 
ate at the premiere. The first was the 
rather fatuous commentary spoken at the 
outset by Eugene O’Neill Jr.—written by 
him and the aforementioned Mr. Alsberg. 
It seemed, at times, to be ridiculing the 
play rather than enlightening the audi- 
ence as to why Sophocles’ great tragedy 
had been chosen for attention. The sec- 
ond default was the dissimilarity in the 
approach of the various members of the 
cast. There seemed to be lacking any 
clearly defined policy as to just how much 
action should be incorporated into the 
reading, and some of the actors went all 
out while others did almost nothing. 

It was nevertheless, a most welcomed 
opportunity to hear the play, and a splen- 
did cast was assembled. Frederjc Tozere 
was cast as the ill-fated King of Thebes, 
and Blanche Yurka was the Jocasta. Both 
of these players seemed to capture the es- 
sential feeling of the characters, and con- 
veyed a picture of high tragic import. 
Henry Irvine read the part of Tiresias, 
William Adams was Creon, Art Smith 
the Herdsman, Bram Nossen the Chorus 
Leader and William Hughes read the 
Chorus lines. One can only wish great 
success and long life to so worthy an 
undertaking. Readers Theatre has prom- 
ised Calderon’s The Mayor of <alamea 
for the 13th of January, and John Ford’s 
°Tis Pity She’s A Whore (written in 
1626) for a later date. 


Billion Dollar Baby 


UST a week before their former offer- 
ing celebrated its first birthday, those 

responsible for the very successful On the 
Town opened a new musical. Billion Dol- 
lar Baby is described as “a musical play 
of the terrific twenties,” and its characters 
are the night club and speakeasy denizens 
of those lush days before the financial 
debacle of 1929. Produced by Paul Feigay 
and Oliver Smith, with the book and 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green and choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins, the entire staff of On the Town is 
represented with the exception of the 
composer. Leonard Bernstein, who wrote 
the music for the earlier piece, is busy 
elsewhere. Morton Gould, whose work is 
well known to all radio listeners, has sup- 
plied the music for Billion Dollar Baby. 
One or two of the numbers may be des- 
tined for the Hit Parade, but most of the 
music is indigenous to the book and 
would have little meaning out of its 
context. 

The musical’s plot traces the rise of a 
predatory female from the winning of a 
Miss America contest to New York night 
club fame. Joan McCracken, who first 
won notice as “the girl who falls down” 
in Oklahoma, proves her ability to carry 
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The Queen drinks despite the King’s entreaty—the crucial point in the final scene of Maurice 
Evans’ new production of Hamlet. Left to right: Maurice Evans as Hamlet, Lili Darvas as 
Queen Gertrude, Thomas Gomez (center) as Claudius, Emmett Rogers as Latrtes, Walter 


Coy as Horatio. 





Setting by Frederick Stover; costumes by Irene Sharaff. 








a show. Mitzi Green, of whom all too 
little is seen, plays Georgia Motley, a 
character who borrows much from the 
late Texas Guinan. David Burns as Dap- 
per Welch, William Tabbert and Robert 
Chisholm play the various men in the 
ladies’ lives. Although it is not the re- 
freshing show that is On the Town, the 
new musical is enjoyable. George Abbot 
has, again, directed the production. 


State of the Union 


HE season’s most substantial hit to 

date is the always successful Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse team’s State 
of the Union. Recounting the trials and 
tribulations of a candidate for the Repub- 
lican Party’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency, the play provides ample frame- 
work for keen political satire. We are in- 
vited to spend several weeks with Grant 
Matthews and his wife, Mary, during 
which Grant is being groomed for the 
nomination. James Conover, the Party 
big-wig, assisted by Spike McManus and 
Kay Thorndyke, put Grant through in- 
tensive training in all the phases of poli- 
tics. Grant and his wife become dis- 





On the Road 


Othello, Paul Robeson in the Margaret Web- 
ster production of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Ten Little Indians, Agatha Christie’s mystery 
melodrama. 

The Hasty Heart, an excellent study of the 
regeneration of an embittered and wound- 
ed veteran. 











gusted with the tactics and schemes, and 
come to feel that the people are entitled 
to something better than present-day party 
politics and politicians. 


The Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse have 
infused the script with all the satire and 
humor that their audiences have come to 
expect of them. Once again, Bretaigne 
Windust has directed their offering, as he 
has for almost all of their theatrical ven- 
tures. Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Hussey 
have come on from Hollywood to play the 
Matthews, and do a _ superlative job. 
Among those in the supporting cast are 
Minor Watson, Myron McCormick, Kay 
Johnson, Aline McDermott, Maidel Tur- 
ner and Herbert Heyes. The State of the 
Union may not solve the nation’s prob- 
lems, but it will work wonders with the 
state of the theatre. At the present time, 
the show is rather solidly sold out until 
the end of March. 


T mid-season, the theatre shows un- 

usual signs of health. One may quib- 
ble with various of its activities and be- 
havior, but it is alive and making itself 
heard. Dissatisfaction with less than the 
best is merely evidence of affection and 
ambition for it. As long as it can produce 
such productions as the current Hamlet 
or Carousel or Deep Are the Roots or 
The Glass Menagerie, we can see its po- 
tentialities. Naturally, we shall be im- 
patient when we see it sliding along or 
just trying “to get by.” It demands, and 
deserves, the best both from its personnel 
and from its audience. 
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Staging Janie 
By BESS V. SINNOTT 
Director of Dramatics, Senior High School, 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 


Janie, a comedy in three acts, by Josephine Bentham 
and Herschel Williams. Ten men and seven women. As 
many extras as desired. The royalty is fifty dollars. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York. 


Suitability 


ROM every angle one can be assured 

the popular, successful comedy, Janze, 

is most adaptable for high school 
production. The play has a realistic, 
homespun theme, a number of terrifically 
humorous incidents in its fast-moving 
plot, and an excellent variety in charac- 
terization. Opportunity is afforded for 
the use of many extras in the party scenes. 
The setting is not too difficult—a living 
room in the Colburn house in Hortonville. 
There can be the suggestion of an old 
Victorian house, though rather modern 
Victorian decoration. Lines are subtly 
written. Objectionable phrases in dia- 
logue and action can be remedied with 
little trouble. Lighting and stage effects 
provide ample opportunity for alert stage 
crew action. 


Plot 


The story of Janie has been well popularized 
through the movie. The play is timely and it is 
little wonder it has been called a big hit. The 
army moves into Hortonville (your town or 
mine) and takes over. What happens when the 
exuberant young soldiers meet the sweet young 
high school ladies makes the fast-moving plot. 
Mr. and Mrs. Colburn are busy people, so busy 
they worry over their children but at the wrong 
time and place. Charles arrives from Washing- 
ton to find his own family very much wrapped 
up in their own selfish interests, too. Mrs. Law- 
rence, the flirtatious widow, arrives for a visit. 
Her son Dick, stationed in camp nearby, notices 
Janie while the doting mother is captivated by a 
susceptible bachelor, guest of the Colburn’s. An 
evening at the club is planned for the elders. 
Jane and her friends plan a party. Dick and his 
friends help in making it a super-party with 
Elsbeth delightfully causing trouble for all. 
Harum-scarum, yes; but good fun, most refresh- 
ing, and enthusiastically received by audiences! 


Music 


Between acts a band ensemble played 
several numbers of a patriotic nature. 
During the soldiers scene “Janie,” ‘“Ma- 
rines Hymn,” “Anchors Aweigh,” and 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along,” were 
heard on Joe’s accordion. Victrola records 
were used off stage for the game room 
dancing. (We did consider using a girls’ 
swing band but instrument complications 
changed our plans.) 
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Casting 


Choosing of casts for plays is not too 
easy a task with likely more than two- 
thirds of a class of over two-hundred 
trying out. 

The first step was the giving of some 
oral presentation before the group. We 
then proceeded to line reading, group 
reading, and type casting. The announce- 
ment of the cast parts was considered 
temporary for a period of several re- 
hearsals. Janie offered a variety of de- 
sirable parts, each one a challenge to any 
student. Charles must be played by one 
possessing more mature dignity and 
understanding. Intelligent study of this 
character is required. To find a suitable 
Elsbeth may be a job. She must be a 
small girl, but an overgrown, chubby 
seven-year old is a type for this self- 
important nuisance piece. 

John Van Brunt should be one of more 
mature judgment—a ‘student quite free 
in bodily response and subtle interpreta- 
tion. 

Janie must be winsome, pretty, and 
adaptable. She must handle many com- 
plications. A medium blonde made a 
good contrast for the light complexioned 
Scooper and the dark Dick Lawrence. 

Paula Rainey can be dark or blonde, 
but one that is snappy and likeable. Berna- 
dine Dodd is a grand challenge for the 
right choice. She must be individual and 
unique in her acting, slow to comprehend, 
and can make her audience watch her 
every move. 

In casting Scooper, it is well to keep 
in mind a good-looking chap, not fully 
grown up. He thinks he is a great person 
in Hortonville High. We chose a good- 
looking dark-complexioned chap for the 
part of Dick Lawrence—somewhat shorter 
and slightly more poised. For the soldiers 
there will be many eligible for the tall 
strapping farmer, the trim New Yorker 
banker, and the fresh-faced college boy. 

For the lack of a good accordion player 
we drafted a younger student from Junior 
High—the boys thought of him as “Little 
Joe.” Since our Andy could play the 
piano, we had him play and sing “Janie” 
with the whole group of soldiers joining 
in. 

The character, Poodgie, appears in one 
scene at the end but so much can be put 
into this. 


Directing 


Dramatic movement and_. balanced 





Bess V. Sinnott 


ERE at last is an article on that popular 

play, Janie. It is a play that can well 
be done by almost any type organization. 
Certainly, as Miss Sinnott states, it is good 
for high school actors. 

Miss Sinnott is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. She has also studied at North- 
western University, Boston University, and 
the University of Minnesota. 











parts can be found in Janie. There are a 
few scenes that seem to have too much 
exposition. We felt that the scene be- 
tween Charles and Janie at the start of 
the conflict was too long. It seemed the 
effectiveness and the dignity of this scene 
were better interpreted after our revision. 
By cutting parts we shortened the play- 
ing time considerably. 

To give more students a chance we usu- 
ally double cast for the junior class play. 
This play provides evenly balanced parts 
that can be intelligently cast from average 
groups—emphasis on the clever portrayal 
of the situations and characters breaks in 
quite naturally. A hurried household ac- 
tivity is a well set-up outlet for this theme. 

All situations point well to a climax. 
In fact, so well the audience responses 
come in spontaneous leaps and bounds. 
The unexpected exciting incidents happen 
one upon another: the three girls and 
their worries, the father’s willingness, 
Janie’s anxiety, Bernadine’s lost key, and 
Dead Pan’s sudden streaks—. 

A well-directed play must show good 
character portrayal. Janie provides ex- 
cellent characterization opportunities. All 
characters give a fine chance for students 
to sense, analyze, and portray emotion— 
a real job to project so the audience 
understands the character and his rela- 
tionship to the plot and its meaning. 


Stage Problems 


The play calls for quite an elaborate 
Victorian setting which we could not 
do completely with our stage set-up. Cur- 
tains were used in our performance with 
rather modern Victorian touches. Some 
stage business on the old-fashioned stair- 
way could not be done, but somersaults 
or cartwheels could be substituted for 
Elsbeth. More stage business was added 
to the script for John Van Brunt and 
Mrs. Lawrence. It was suggested Gertrude 
teach John the rhumba at the close of 
the love scene in the beginning of Act 2. 
We did not copy the movie “puns” nor 
additional business bits. We eliminated 
the congo lines too. (Some schools have 
added the Hitler movie scene and have 
had as many as 60 soldiers participating 
in the evening’s fun.) We rolled up the 
corner of the rug, moved furniture back, 
and cluttered things in general—enough 
—but not too much. Just pop bottles 
much in evidence. There is no difficulty 
from the stage angle, but the effects call 
for very alert timing. 


Costuming 


While looking at this play, we were conscious 
of the fact that costumes, like scenery, are a 
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part of the play. They must follow the same 
principles: simplicity, expression of the idea of 
the play, of the characters who wear them, and 
complete harmony with the whole. 


Janie was attired in colorful, varied, and in- 
tense outfits. At first, a two-piece red, black, 
and green seersucker dress with red bows, white 
bobby socks, and brown loafers. A change to a 
blue jumper with a white long-sleeved blouse, 
and white bows. In the second act, a blue plaid 
dress with a chan¢e to an aqua formal with 
white sandals and aqua ribbons for Act 2 and 
Act 3. She did seem to make a very pleasing 
effect in contrast to the other two girls, her 
close pals. 


Bernadine Dodds, representing the simple, 
plain, helpful type, yet likable and unique in her 
subtle and terrorizing moments, will never be 
forgotten. Impression before expression charac- 
terizes her undoubtedly. She wore a blue cardi- 
gan with a blue plaid skirt, changing to a brown 
checked two-piece suit and a green and black 
plaid taffeta formal, which much enhanced her 
dashing business in the last half of the play. 
Both Bernadines were very favorably received. 
Striking costumes helped to make the girls’ in- 
terpretation of the part linger. 


Paula, the pert, likable girl of sixteen, can be 
more simply dressed. Though she comes from 
the best family in Hortonville, no one knows it. 
We first saw her in a linen wash suit as she 
swaggered in, books under her arm. Later, she 
wore a yellow summer dress and red and white 
dotted swiss formal. 


The other girls, extras in the dance scene, 
wore formals. Mrs. Colburn appeared in an 
American Red Cross Volunteer Uniform. Her 
dinner dress consisted of a sheer long sleeve 
blouse and dark skirt with evening wrap. Mrs. 
Colburn must show striking dignity. Her subtle 
humor is pleasing. 

Thelma Lawrence, the Southern mother, ar- 
rives with her son, stationed in a nearby army 
eamp. She beams with laughter and talks quite 
incessantly. Her presence impresses all as she 
flutters about; especially, John Van Brunt, the 
kind, understanding bachelor. A green traveling 
suit with brown accessories, a beige jersey after- 
noon dress and a beautiful white formal were 
worn by this charming and gracious character. 


Elsbeth greeted her audience in a red and 
white striped pinafore and white blouse. She 
had pigtails; rather short ones, for she was a 
small girl. When she buzzed in later to swoop 
headlong into Scooper, she was wearing a jump- 
er and white blouse. Later, she popped in from 
the terrace (just a simple little dress, darker in 
color, will do). She is the pest of the household 
and loves getting her dimes. Her ruffled under 
clothing can show. She must not be too attrac- 
tively dressed. A little dark jacket or coat and 


a beret or hat completes her Act 3 outfit. 

The problem of securing uniforms was settled 
by renting for the seven soldiers who have 
speaking roles. For the extras, we used uni- 
forms of the National Guard, Civilian Air 
Defense, along with army uniforms loaned to us 
from civilians or discharged soldiers. Regular 
insignia had to be removed. We had difficulty 
in securing anything from nearby army posts or 
army stores, but were able to costume 15 extra 
for the party scene. 

Scooper Nolan should not be too good-looking. 
His dress should carry out his all-importance 
in Hortonville High. A worn-looking sweater 
and casual sport jacket at first and then a change 
to a suit, sloppily pressed, for his “joining up” 
act. 

John Van Brunt and Charles Colburn wore 
business suits and dress suits. Contrast and 
variety must be found in the men’s outfits, too. 
The faint color in the suit background should be 
pronounced in the ties worn and the kerchief 
edge. 

Rodney wore a colored houseman’s suit and 
Tina was dressed in a maid’s uniform. 


Program 


Our program was made through the 
efforts of the school’s Commercial Service 
Club. It was mimeographed on_ buff 
paper and carried a picture of Janie with 
attractive lettering on the cover page. De- 
signs and set-up models were prepared 
by a program committee and art chair- 
man. Since the play was produced on the 
Marine Anniversary and just preceeding 
Armistice Day, a soldier suggested that 
our program bear a message in com- 
memoration. The following tribute found 
a place on the program: 


A Salute to our Fighting Forces! 


“History is a branding iron! Burn this day 
deeply into our memory!” 


Advertising 


Janie, on our stage, seemed to be well 
advertised by the fact the movie was 
appearing in Minneapolis for the first 
time. All publicity was handled by an 
advertising committee. Several large 
colorful posters were made in the Art 
Department and displayed throughout the 
building and inviting spots along West 
Broadway. 








Three original skits were written and 
presented over the public address system. 

Nestled against a background of shrub- 
bery surrounding the building was a large 
ply-wood sign three feet by ten feet. 
There, in vivid chalk colors topped with 
shellac, reclined Janie on a davenport 
corner, telephone in hand and thought- 
fully intrigued in her call. Name of play 
and dates could be seen from a distance. 
Our performances were given on_ the 
days following election. Good, patriotic 
citizens could not fail to see our bulletin 
on their way to the polls. 

For several plays we have ordered pla- 
cards from Mr. J. J. Becker, 6631 North 
Bosworth, Chicago, Illinois. We have 
been very well pleased with his captivat- 
ing posters. For Janie, we had a modern- 
istic touch in black and white. The size 
was about twelve inches by fourteen in- 
ches (100 for $5.00). The center of 
interest was the suggestion of a young 
girl in formal swishing around the pillar 
of a doorway entrance. A week before 
the play seventy-five of these were dis- 
tributed on all classroom bulletin boards 
and stores, counters or windows, and 
in the mail to twelve neighboring schools 
in our Lake District. 


Budget 


Janie does not entail too much output 
for a good play. A thrilling note it is to 
a director’s ears to have his administration 
say “Io have good plays, we must expect 
to pay for them.” Much to our surprise 
our door sales more than covered our ex- 
penses which were as follows: 


Se Oe Ds . ccaaneeesesseeneee $ 60.00 
IS 54s ba accecanen bah enlace ac 11.94 
I iti ire ee 5.56 
AS. £5 outs ch cd eared bats Anis welen kes 7.00 
8. cade cunswnceaemese 34.50 
ax Keon inh emnadew maak an wiles 3.00 
I ii kare paieeaerkh ees xeewas 9.00 
SEER CECT ET PPE TT 7.00 

$138.00 


Ticket Sale 


Under the auspices of the ticket com- 








Scene from the production of Janie as staged by Miss Sinnott at the Robbinsdale, Minn., High School (Thespian Troupe 352). 
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Ohe COechnician’s 
Roundtable 


Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 
Technical Director, University Theatre, State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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QUESTION: We need the off-stage sound of 
a door being crashed open but so far we have 
not achieved a satisfactory or convincing effect. 
We do not have a public address system or 
even a phonograph with sufficient volume to 
consider using a recording, so I’m afraid it must 
be done manually. Can you help us with this? 


Answer: We met this problem in our 
production of Far Off Hills when it seemed 
infeasible to use a recording over the P. A. 
system because the sounds of breaking 
down the door had to be cued into a 
series of speeches that could not be 
blocked out by the sound effect. We finally 
employed the following device with very 
satisfactory results. Two pieces of 2” x 
6” that were 20” in length were placed on 
edge some 15” apart and held in position 
by nailing them to two cross battens of 
1”%x 4” which rested upon the floor. 
Across the upper edges of the 2”x6”s 
were laid a whole series of scrap 4” 
orange crate wood, 34” x 34” strips and a 
few short lengths of old moulding. A 
heavy fireplace log about 8” in diameter 
and 30” long was the key to the successful 
operation of this device. The sounds of 


a man’s shoulder thudding against ae 


locked door was obtained by striking one 
end of the log on several layers of floor 
padding which rested on the stage flcor. 
The final effect of the door gnnaieng and 








mittee a ticket sags hon was as made af 
each junior home room. An exact record 
of tickets issued, money returned and dues 
to pay was kept by each home room 
ticket chairman. Each class member was 
expected to sell five tickets or later pay 
the equivalent in class dues. Whether or 
not the practice is a good one may be 
a question, but it gets results. 


Educational Value 


In this production many opportunities 
were found for the developing of char- 
acter, for training attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Some sixty or more students were 
included in the production personnel. 

I am thoroughly convinced the value 
of amateur acting lies in its help to the 
students, and not in the pleasure given 
the audience. Participation in a junior 
class play can help to some extent to gain 
poise, provide some voice training, foster 
better cooperation with classmates, reveal 
more knowledge of human nature, and 
create a new sense of the dramatic value 
of life. It is just a step now from the 
real world to the play world. 

March Issue: Little Black Sambo 
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giving away was achieved by throwing the 
log cnto the pile of scrap wood in such a 
fashion that the scrap wood was broken 
one after the other in rapid succession. 
This splintering sound was followe< by 
the heavier crash of the log as it hit the 
floor which sounded remarkably like the 
door had been torn from the hinges and 
fallen. It is well to realize that the sup- 
port, the scrap wood and the log all fly 
about at a lively rate during this final 
effect and that it is wise to select an area 
for this operation where no damage will 
be done either to the actors or to the 
scenery. An infinite variety of sounds can 
be obtained by varying the size and quality 
of the scrap lumber to be broken and by 
varying the height, position and the force 
with which the log is thrown. 


Question: The setting for Kiss and Tell calls 
for an overhanging balcony. Beneath the balcony 
is a ping pong table where two actors are to 
play the game. This arrangement eliminates the 
use of any kind of support for the balcony within 
view of the audience. Can you give us some 
suggestions how this may be done? 


Answer: The sketch shown above will 
illustrate the general principle used in the 
construction of an “unsupported” over- 
hanging balcony. The basic unit needed 
for the solution of this problem is a good 
size rigid platform. We used a platform, 
which we had on hand, that measured 
7’ in width by 11’ in length that was made 
of 2”x6” on edge covered with a flooring 
of 1”x8” white pine shiplap. A section of 
this platform 7’ long by 4’ wide projected 
onto the setting and was within sight 
lines; the remaining area of 7’ x 7’ was of 
course off stage and to this were bolted 
the supporting 2’x4 legs and bracing 
members. 


The size of this platform can be varied 
to suit the limitations of most stages, but 


the factors of safety and stability demand 
that the extent of unsupported overhang 
does not exceed the offstage area and 
weight. Obviously, the greater the off- 
stage area the less tendency there is for 
the platform to tip or to wobble when an 
actor stands or moves about on the un- 
supported area. In any case each of the 
supporting legs should be fitted with rigid 
footirons and each firmly stage-screwed to 
the floor. An even safer method is to 
screw blocks of 2” x 4’’s to the stage floor 
and screw or nail the legs to these. This 
last suggestion can be done easily enough 
in this production since there is no change 
of scenery. 


The diagram illustrates the arrange- 
ment of the step units, landing and bal- 
cony as they were used in our production 
of this play. This consisted of a set of free 
standing steps that led to the first plat- 
form landing. The second run of stairs 
was supported equally by the lower land- 
ing and by the balcony side. 


Small flats were cut to fit beneath the 
balcony while others were supported by the 
balcony floor and were aligned with those 
beneath to give the illusion of an un- 
broken wall. 


The ballustrade in this case was made 
of stock 2” x 4s and 2” x 2”s. The newel 
posts were made by nailing two 2” x 4s 
together which were in turn nailed either 
to the platform tops or to the faces of the 
step risers. When the whole arrangement 
of steps, landing and balcony was as- 
sembled on stage it was about as solid 
and as free of movement as the real 
article. Corliss could run up and down 
these stairs to her heart’s content with- 
out bringing worried gasps from the au- 
dience over the possibility that the whole 


unit might collapse. 
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NEW PLAYS FOR SPRING 





The Groom Said No! 


3 Act Comedy 4 men and 7 women 


By Ruth and Nathan Hale: One of the most delightful comedies 
ever published with a plot that is ... new, different and up-to-the- 
minute. Neat, breezy and as timely as this year’s hat. Delightful, 
easily-portrayed characters ... no love scenes. One simple set. 


The Cameron family is all of a dither! Steve, their son, has just come 
home, after two years in the South Pacific. He has not returned, however, 
to the calm, quiet atmosphere he had so often dreamed of. Instead, he finds 
himself at a loss to know how to handle his family who are too solicitous and 
domineering in trying to assist him in adjusting to civilian life. 


Steve’s most perplexing and immediate problem is when he discovers that 
his mother and Clara, the girl he left behind and the daughter of his mother’s 
bosom friend, have made all arrangements for their immediate marriage. 
In order to extricate himself from this situation, he decides to pretend that he 
has been a psycho-neurotic patient and that he has spells which occur without 
advance warning. The truth of the matter is that Steve during his absence 
has fallen in love with Lt. Shirley Anderson, a navy nurse. To convince 
Clara and his Mother of his serious condition, he pretends to have a relapse 
in their presence . . . and then on the pretense of needing specialized nursing 
care, Steve suggests that they get his former nurse to come to his home as 
she would be the only one who understands how to take care of him. . 
said nurse being Shirley Anderson. Clara consents to this arrangement only on 
the condition that the nurse be permitted to stay just long enough to teach 
Clara how to take care of Steve herself. However, from the minute that 
Shirley steps into the home, it becomes a free-for-all between the two girls 
as Clara in no uncertain words let them know she is suspicious of the whole 
thing. As a result . . . well, why spoil it. Read it and find out which one 
gets him. 


In addition, you'll love Willie, the horn-rimmed glasses, skinny type; 
Patty, who says what she thinks; little Mary Alice Smith, who’ll steal the 
show in one page of dialogue; the easy-going father with a keen sense of 
humor; and Mrs. Sorenson who is fairly bursting with advice. In _ fact, 
we’ll guarantee you’ll get a kick out of every one of them. Try it and see! 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 60 Cents 
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Take Your Medicine 


3 Act Farce 


Here is Felicia Metcalfe’s latest and greatest comedy . . . just 
released for amateur production. A really “super” play - ++ not 
an unnecessary line, a dull moment, or a serious scene in the entire 
play ... simply nothing like it anywhere. No difficulties what- 
ever in staging and directing. Easy interior. 

Wow! Leave it to young Bill Jackson to get himself into a terrible jam. 
But can you blame him for not correcting a wrong impression when fifty 
thousand dollars are at stake? You see . . . Bill is a Doctor of Philosophy 
and a college professor, which means he really can be called ‘‘Doctor’’ all right. 
But his fiance, Angela, has a wealthy cranky uncle who likes medical doctors 
but is strongly prejudiced against professors. So when Angela brings Bill to 


4 m., 8 w., extras 


meet Uncle Henry at the hospital and introduces him as Dr. Jackson, Uncle. 


Henry thinks he is a surgeon . . . and no one corrects him because he promises 
to give Angela and Bill $50,000 for the first life Bill saves. And that really 
starts somethin . . for the regular hospital doctor has to leave town sud- 
denly, and Bill is called upon to help in several humorous emergencies. First, 
it’s a chicken bone a patient swallows. Bill extracts it with sugar tongs. From 
then on, one laughable situation follows another in quick order until the worst 
of all happens—a patient suddenly develops snoendiade' Bll, much against 
his will, is rushed out to the operating room, and then . . . but to tell more 
would be to give away some of the fast-moving, rib-splitting fun. 

Then, there are the antics of the two hospital room-mates, Dodson and 
Puckett, who keep things in a continuous uproar. Puckett, jolly and extremely 
mischievous, and Dodson, wealthy, crabby and overbearing, keep the hospital 
staff in hot water from start to finish. And there are Jack, the witty orderly, 
and funny Dovie Finkledink. The straight roles will be popular with your 
cast too—pretty young nurses, personable Bill, and attractive Angela. After 
you have read this play, you too will agree with us that here’s a new type of 
farce . . . good for hundreds of laughs from any audience. Don’t miss it! 

TAKE YOUR MEDICINE was a pleasure to direct and the cast enjoyed 
producing it. The play was well received by the audience because it was so 


different.—Supt. A. P. Sonstegard, Bridgewater, S. D 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50c Each 


Grandad S teps Out 


3 Act Farce 5 m., 8 w. (Extras if desired) 


By Felicia Metcalfe. Here is a play high school casts enjoy doing 
because it is different—your audience will tell you they have never 
seen a funnier play than Grandad Steps Out. Clean, wholesome 
and full of laughs from curtain to curtain. Setting and properties 
are very simple. One interior. 

Grandad, ill a year ago, is still considered an invalid by his daughter, Mrs. 
Morton, who feeds him on nothing but soup and crackers while he dreams of 
thick, juicy steaks. An old friend, ‘‘Big Jim Mahoney’’ returns from ‘“‘out in 
Arizona”’ and plans to stage a supper for all his boyhood pals. 

He helps Grandad make plans to get out of the house without his daughter’s 
knowing. Unfortunately all his clothes are in storage. His grandson, Kip, 
has come for a visit, so they bribe the maid to sneak Kip’s clothes out of 
his room. When grandad appears in the suit wearing a red bowtie, his coat 
sleeves nearly up to his elbows, his pants halfway up to his knees, the audi- 
ence really shakes the rafters. The two old men sneak out of the house 
with nobody the wiser. 

nosey old maid across the street sees them and telephones Mrs. Morton, 
who scoffs at the idea, saying her father is asleep on the sofa. It is really 
Tilly, the maid, who has been bribed by Grandad to cover up with a blanket, 
and snore at intervals. 

Kip, who has a date to go to the movies with the girl next door, gets a 
shock when he finds his suit missing. His older sister, Betty, and her boy 
friend make the discovery that Grandad has disappeared. Assuming that a 
burglar has stolen Kip’s suit and kidnapped Grandad, they notify the police. 
The tempo now gets faster and faster. 

While the detective, a regular ‘‘human bloodhound,” and the family are 
out looking for Grandad, he and Big Jim slip into the house with mysterious 
bandages around their heads. A surprising romance develops and just before 
the final curtain there is a scene that gets the biggest laugh of the many that 
are found in this hilarious farce. Everyone likes it. 

“Grandad Steps Out’’ is one of the best comedies I have read. Neither 
the students nor I tired of it in practice. We presented it to a record crowd 
and I have never had more requests for a repeat performance. It is adaptable 
to high school students and very easily produced.—Thelma Carter, Director of 
Dramatics, Vinita, Oklahoma. 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50c Each 
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Papa Says No! 


3 Act Farce 6 m., 8 w. (Extras if desired) 


By Felicia Metcalfe. For laughable lines, action galore, and 
comical situations, this play definitely has no equal. . . it will be 
your best production in years. It’s clean, wholesome, and lots of 
fun every minute of the play. Characters easy to portray 
setting and directing simplicity itself. One easy interior. 


Young ladies of today are inclined to have minds of their own. So, 
exciting results are bound to occur when wealthy, dictatorial Mr. Page decides 
to end his daughter Janet’s romance with Jack Prescott by taking her for a 
trip to Florida. From there (at least so he thinks) it will be an easy step to 
send her to South America for a year’s stay with his brother. But, when Jack 
finds out what is happening, things begin to look complicated for him. So 

. what does he do but take a plane to Florida. Upon his arrival he enlists 
the aid of his college friend Pete Carter. To prevent Mr. Page’s knowing he 
is there, Jack masquerades as a waitress in the hotel coffee shop, and Pete 
impersonates a pretty girl, hoping to vamp Mr. Page and persuade him to 
postpone his trip. All of which would be just fine—except for nosey Miss 
Luella Watts, a guest at the hotel. When someone breaks the lock on Mr. 
Page’s suitcase, she accuses Jack of doing it. And reason enough, for Jack’s 
actions are very strange indeed. But, when the police are called in, all looks 
hopeless for Jack and Janet—until a very lucky incident occurs that solves the 
difficulty to everyone’s satisfaction and complete enjoyment. Here is a plot 
in which surprise piles upon surprise until your audience will wonder_how this 
complicated mixture of comedy and farce can ever be untwisted. The char- 
acters (extras if desired) are easy to portray and will be popular with every 
member of your cast . . . you will have no rehearsal problem. The setting ™ 2 
refreshing change from the usual living room interior but is easily arranged. 
For weeks after the production, “‘PAPA SAYS NO!” will be a gas in 
your community. Be sure to include this latest play in ordering your reading 
copies. A very flexible cast. 


ROYALTY $10.00 Books, 50 Cents 


For full particulars and many other new plays, see our 
new 128-page catalog ... sent on request. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Formal Thespiam initiation ceremony (May 21, 1945) at the William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


(Troupe 520). 
Sponsored by Margaretta Hallock and Leon C. Miller. 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with 


Che National Chespian Society 





a 





Morgantown, W. Va. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 27 of the 

Morgantown High School, with Dorothy 
Stone White directing, staged Percy MacKaye’s 
Jeanne D’Arc on November 30, as their first 
major production of the current season. The 
play was greeted with considerable enthusiasm 
by a large audience. In observance of the 
Christmas season, members of the Junior Class 
and the Junior Music Club presented, on De- 
cember 19, an impressive performance of the 
choric drama, The Vision of Sir Launfal, ar- 
ranged by Audrey Bradbury. Members of 
Troupe 27 also sponsored a series of fifteen- 
minute radio programs in observance of Na- 
tional Education Week, November 12-16, over 
Station WAJP. 


Lorain, Ohio 


HE first major play of this season, Brother 

Goose, was presented to a large audience 
on November 16 at the Clearview High School. 
The production was sponsored by members of 
Thespian Troupe 591, with Mrs. E. V. E. 
Jenkins directing. N. Joan Waters served as 
student director. Thespians are at present re- 
hearsing the all-girl drama, Nine Girls, sched- 
uled for performance on February 19, 20.- 
Audrey Copas, President. 


Red Wing, Minn. 


HE all-class production of Anne of Green 

Gables on December 20 marked the open- 
ing of the current season of major plays at the 
Central High School (Thespian Troupe 213), 
with Mary Kimmel directing. The fall term 
also included productions of two one-act plays, 
The Trysting Place and Nut on the Loose, the 
latter an original play written by two members 
of the drama club. Both plays were staged be- 
fore school audiences. Drama club meetings 
were devoted to a study of stage make-up and 
acting. Another event of the fall term which 
stimulated further interest in dramatics was the 
trip made by members of the all-class play cast 
to St. Catherine’s College in St. Paul, for the 
performance of George Washington Slept 
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Here. Yen students were admitted to Thespian 
membership late in November.—Helen Heaney, 
Secretary. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


. UR Gay Nineties Revue was our most 

successful performance in a number of 
seasons,’ writes Miss Jean E. Donahey, Thes- 
pian Sponsor for Troupe 187, of the Browns- 
ville Senior High School. Packed houses 
greeted both performances given in the Junior 
High School auditorium on November 8. The 
show was sponsored as a benefit for the Band 
Uniform Fund. Miss Donahey is assistant na- 
tional director of The National Thespian 
Society. 





National Thespian Officers 
Elected 


BOARD of trustees consisting of three 

members was created at the convention 
of The National Thespian Society held on 
December 27-28 at Columbus, Ohio. Those 
elected to the board are: 


Dr. Earl W. Blank, Berea College. 
Dr. Paul F. Opp, Fairmont State College. 


Harry T. Leeper, East Fairmont, W. Va. 
High School. 


The convention also elected the following 
oficers who will make up the new National 
Council, serving July 1, 1946, through June 
30, 1951: 


National Director, Barbara Wellington, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Asst. Nat'l Director, 
Clayton, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest Bavely, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Senior Councilor, Marion Stuart, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Senior Councilor, Jean E. Donahey, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 


Blandford Jennings, 











EST FOOT FORWARD was given on No- 

vember 8, 9 as the opening major play of 
the year at the Middletown High School, with 
Troupe 74 sponsoring the production. Mr. 
Miles S. McLain directed. A revue entitled 
“Fun Makers” was also staged by members of 
Troupe 74. This performance was given be- 
fore the local Kiwanis Club on October 26. 
The fall term included performances at the 
school assembly programs of two one-act plays, 
Ladies of the Mop and Broken Rehearsal. 
Dramatics club meetings were devoted to a 
study of make-up, stagecraft, and theatre of 
today. By way of variety to a successful sched- 
ule of activities members of Troupe 74 visited 
the dramatics club of the Newburg High School 
on November 15. Mr. McLain is Thespian Re- 
gional director for the State of New York. 


Cold Spring, Minn. 

HESPIAN TROUPE 674, with Sister M. 

Michaela, O.S.B. as founder and sponsor, 
was formally established in November at the 
St. Boniface High School. This event served to 
highlight an especially active program in dra- 
matics during the fall term. Members of the 
Junior Class presented Our Girls on October 
28 as the first major play of the season for this 
school. One-acts given for school purposes in- 
cluded Comic-Clean Up, We Pledge Ourselves, 
And the Villain Still Pursued Her, and Meet 
the Team. Plans for the remainder of this sea- 
son call for a production of Pirates of Pen- 
zance in May, a senior class play, and an eve- 
ning of three one-act plays tentatively sched- 
uled for performance during February. Dra- 
matics club meetings are given to a study of 
make-up, stagecraft, costuming, and stage prob- 
lems. Charter members of the new Thespian 
Troupe are: Ervin Bernard, Donna Dietmann, 
Dorothy Kahlert, Ida Maile, Delphine Nieren- 
hausen, Donna Nierenhausen, Gerry Schmit, 
Clare Ann Terhaar, James Terhaar, and Le- 
Roy Theisen.—Donna Mae Dietmann, Secretary. 


Salem, Ohio 
HE Senior Class play, And Came _ the 


Spring, was well received by an enthusi- 
astic audience on November 15, 16 at the 
Salem High School (Thespian Troupe 358), 
with Mrs. Beryl Tarr and Miss Edith Cope 
directing. A large group of students assisted 
as members of the various production commit- 
tees. With the Senior Class play out of the 
way, members of the Troupe began rehearsing 
Light Competition, a one-act play staged on 
December 19 in observance of the Christmas 
Holiday season. This play was also staged 
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“Strictly Gormal” 


By WILLIAM DAVIDSON 


A Brand-New Comedy-Farce by the author of such hits as 
“Brother Goose,” “A Little Honey,” and “Act Your Age.” 


With the Senior Dance only eleven days away, Jane and Sally still have no dates— 
George and Jim haven't said a word. But their worries are only beginning, for Sally's 
house guest, Marcia, snares one man right after the other with the old ‘“go-gettem” 
tactics. That is, everyone except Elroy, who is constantly practicing the shot-put, but 
who isn't as dumb as he seems. Then the home-front girls get reinforcements, for 
Cindy arrives—horn, bow, bag and self. Cindy is a movie fan and ready to solve 
any problem on the basis of how Ginger Rogers landed Fred Astaire. By the time 
George and Marcia get back from the show, Cindy has Jane stretched out artistically 
on the sofa, rigged out in her mother’s loveliest negligee, powdered dead white, 
and apparently close to death! George is scared—till Marcia suggests that Jane has 
mumps! George beats it; But Cindy is not through fixing things. Her next venture 
collides with the alleged case of mumps. Then Elroy puts the shot into the prize 
peony bed, and what started as a mild worry about who dates whom to the Senior 
Dance, becomes a war of Dads and Peonies, shot-puts, mumps, movies, and that 


kind of heart-warming, laughter-crammed evening that Bill Davidson gives us all with 


such complete satisfaction to cast and audience. 


The perfect choice for your next production. 


Royalty: $25.00 maximum; basic minimum fee, $10.00; amount depends 
on your gross receipts. Write for Basic Fee Plan A. Price 75c per copy. 


WRITE FOR A COPY TODAY. 


The finest plays are published by 


QQ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. ROOM 301 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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== GUIDE —— 
TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 
A 1 cent postal card addressed to each school listed 


below will bring you full particulars regarding the 
Speech and Drama Program. 


Mention Dramatics Magazine. 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Talbot Pearson, George McCalmon. 
Playwriting and History of Drama: 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 
Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: 
Stage Movement and Eurythmics: 

Gertrude Bunzel, 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 


Four-year professional college course in acting, produc- 


tion or playwriting leading to B.F.A, degree. Six pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech Theatre. 

HENRY F. BOETTCHER, Head 
Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. Iden Payne, 


George McCalmon. 


George Kimberly. 
Henrietta Rosenstrauch, 





Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘most prolific 
play production organization in America”’ 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


GOUUDMAN 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


School of Drama 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Degrees. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the Scheo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistont Heed 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept.T, Goedmen Memorial Theatre, Chicage 3 









OHIO UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts, 


School of Dramatic Art and Speech 

Dramatic Production, 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Productions in University 

Theatre and Playshop. 

For information write DEAN EARL C. SEIGFRED 

Athens, Ohio 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


Courses of study leading to B.A. and 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, 


School of the Theatre 


Majors in Acting, Directing, Production 
Courses Leading to B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. 


COLORADO 





M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art 
Write: SAMUEL SELDEN, Director 


Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





CHAS. F. PRICKETT 





Pasadena, California 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Director, 





ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 
Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 





Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Rollins Theatre School 


Summer Course 


July and August in famous Lenox, Massachu- 
se:ts, in the Berkshire Hills. Ten weeks of in- 
struction, individual coaching, rehearsals, pub- 
lic performances. Three departments: Acting; 
Art for the Theatre; Music for the Theatre. 
Intensive work of professional standards. Stimu- 
lating faculty, fellow students, and audiences. 
Excellent residence accommodations. 





bli 


For information write 


LEIGHTON D. ROLLINS, Director 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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before a local musical organization. 
are planning the production of two additional 
one-acts, with student directors in charge. Mrs. 
Tarr, Troupe Sponsor, reports that interest in 
school dramatics is high this season. 


Ravenswood, W. Va. 


or UR Thespian Troupe 253 has started off 

this school year with renewed vigor as a 
result of the end of the War,” reports Mrs. J. 
Wilbur Evans, sponsor and dramatics director 
at the Ravenswood High School. Troupe meet- 
ings, devoted to instructional and demonstrative 
materials, are creating new interest in dra- 
matics. Promises for a busy and _ successful 
play production program are enhanced con- 
siderably by the addition of Miss Clara Belle 
Tucker as assistant director. Miss Tucker is 
a former Thespian of the Ravenswood Troupe 
The first major play of the year, Tiger House, 
was staged before a capacity audience on De- 
cember 7. One-acts for assembly programs of 
the fall term included Bett’s Best Bet, Facing 
the Future, and Jiminy Christmas. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


HE performance of The Mountain House 
a Mystery, on September 27 marked the be- 
ginning of the dramatics season for students of 
the Cumberland County High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 428), and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a packed house. The play was di- 
rected by sponsor Ethel W. Walker. Similar 
success greeted the performance of the ll- 
Thespian play, Lovely Ladies staged on Octo- 
ber 25. The fall term is also including per- 
formances of a number of one-act plays for 
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Thespians classroom projects. 


A formal initiation of the 

Troupe was held on October 18 as a public 
performance. Articles appearing in DRAMAT- 
TICS MAGAZINE and one-act plays form the 
basis for reports and discussions at the club 
meetings. Plans are now under consideration 
to exchange programs with the Troupe at 
Jamestown, Tenn.—Marcia Bilbrey, Secretary. 


New Berlin, III. 

WO major productions are included in this 

season’s dramatics event at the New Berlin 
High Schoo] (Troupe 188), with Mr, Robert 
Rank directing and supervising Thespian activi- 
ties. The first play, Charley's Aunt, was given 
by the junior class on November 2. The second 
production, a Gay Ninety Revue, will be given 
on February 10 as an all-school production. 


Newport News, Va. 


ISS Dorothy M. Crane and her dramatics 
students at the Newport News High 





CORRECTION 


Credit for the picture published on page 5 
of our December issue should have been 
given to the Centennial High School, (Thes- 
pian Troupe 37), with Miss Charlene Ed- 
wards directing. The picture showed a scene 
from Letters to Lucerne, and not from Little 
Women as was erroneously stated. Credit for 
the picture which appeared on page 24 of the 
same issue should have been given to the 
Willis High School (Troupe 420), Delaware, 
Ohio. The scene shown was taken from a 
production of Little Women, with Miss Vir- 
ginia E. Klein directing.—Editor. 











School (Troupe 122), began the _ season’s 
schedule of major shows with three perform- 
ances of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
staged on November 7, 8, 9. ‘wo performances 
were sponsored by a local children’s theatre 
group. 


Evansville, Ind. 


NE of the most successful plays of recent 

years at the Reitz High School (Thespian 
Troupe 474) was the production of Snafu, 
staged on November 14, 15, under the direction 
of Sponsor Mary Louise Williams. ‘Try-outs 
were open to the entire student body, with 
Thespians assisting in producing the play. The 
Holiday Season was observed with a perform- 
ance of the ever-popular Why the Chimes 
Rang, with Miss Irene Fanquhar directing. 
Present activities of the dramatics group con- 
sist of reading one-act plays with the inten- 
tion of producing an evening program of one- 
acts during the spring term. Plans are also 
being considered for writing an original one-act. 


Fall River, Mass. 


HE annual matinee of four original one- 

act plays was presented on November 15 
at the B. C. Durfee High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 254), with Miss Barbara Welling- 
ton as supervising director. The playbill con- 
sisted of Louise May Act, by student Richard 
Simons, with Nancy Wood directing; Fear 
Itself, by Miriam Freed, with Elinor Kass di- 
recting; The Rock; by Rose Marie Langton, 
with Myron Rubinstein directing, and The 
Silver Swastika, by Reginald Gagnon, with 
Elaine Jacobs directing. The writing and 
staging of these original one-acts is one of the 
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DARK WIND . 

THE CORNHUSK DOLL 
THE ROSE GARDEN. | 
MUSHROOMS COMING UP.. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 








Scene from She's a Neat Job, 
produced by Sylpha Snook Players, Des Moines, lowa. 





ROMANTIC BY REQUEST..................... .75e 
BLACK CAT _. _.78¢ 

TANGLED YARN -.50c 

OBSTINATE BRIDE | | 50c 

REMEMBER YOU'RE A LADY | | 50c 

CURSE OF THE INCAS | 50c 

A BEAR DECEPTION... pista oe 

ANGEL UNAWARES . Bice 50c 

CONTEST WINNING ONE ACTS 

50c RED FLANNELS | | | : eg aa 

50c FLIGHT OF THE HERONS. ... 50c 

50c THE RED DRESS | | _.50c 

50c HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE 35c 





We carry the best plays of all publishers for high school production, and we have the largest stock 


of contest-winning readings on the market. 


Send for our free<descriptive catalog. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


SHE'S A NEAT JOB 


by RICHARD F. STURM 


Winner of John Golden $1,000 prize. Cast, 
7m, 95 w. Scene, two rows of chairs repre- 
senting a train interior. 
ship of a sailor and his.girl on a train, make 
this a gay comedy. Price 50c. Royalty $5.00. 


Whirlwind court- 





THREE ACT PLAYS FOR SPRING HITS 


Des Moines Il, Iowa 











popular features of the dramatics program at 
this school. The second playbill of one-act 
plays, Curtain at Eight, was given by the Dra- 
matics Club in January. Added interest to an 
already popular dramatics program was created 
by students attending a performance of As You 
Like It at Brown University, and a perform- 
ance of Julius Caesar at the Lockwood High 
School, Lockwood, R. I. Miss Wellington was 
a delegate to the convention of the National 
Thespian Society at Columbus, Ohio, on De- 
cember 27-28. 


Bellevue, Ohio 


EMBERS of Troupe 18 of the York Cen- 

tralized High School opened their 1945- 
46 season with a box social which netted the 
group a profit of over $60.00. The highlight 
of the event was the production of the old- 
fashioned one-act melodrama, The Farmer’s 
Daughter, in which Thespians played leading 
roles. The fact that this play was the first of 
its kind ever given at this school added much 
popu‘ar interest to its performance. Late in 
November nine new members were admitted to 
membership in the Troupe, with Mrs. Karl D. 
Miller as sponsor.—Harriet Burdue, Secretary. 


Henryetta, Okla. 


HE production of Lost Horizon at the Hen- 

ryetta High School on November 16 was 
hailed as top-notch entertainment by the large 
audience which attended the performance. The 
play was given by the Senior Class, with Thes- 
pian sponsor Derwood A. Clay as director. An 
especially attractive handbill, with notes and 
a synopsis of the story, added considerable 
interest to the performance. Several members 
of the cast were Thespians with outstanding 
records in dramatics. The local paper carried 
a two-column article describing the production 
in detail. Mr. Clay was warmly praised for his 
work as director. The second major play of the 
year, Drums of Death, was presented on De- 
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cember 6, with Mr. Clay directing. New mem- 
bers were expected to be added to the Troupe 
later in the fall term. 


Painesville, Ohio 


A“ impressive installation ceremony in De- 
cember established Thespian Troupe 664 
at the Thomas W. Harvey High School, with 
Miss Phyllis E. Brooks as founder and sponsor. 
The ceremony was held in the presence of the 
entire student body. An additional feature to 
the program was the performance of the one- 
act play, Hearts Enduring. The charter roll 
of the new Troupe consists of John B. Bates, 
Jr., Robert Carr, William A. Dubie, Berry 
Henry, Phyllis Luse, Alice Quimby, Matilda 
Spence, and Rosemary Such. 


Muncie, II. 


HE Dramatic Society (Thespian Troupe 
62) of the Oakwood Township High School 


staged the three-act play, Suspense, on No- 
vember 9, marking the opening of a new sea- 
son of major plays at this school, with Miss 
Genevieve Richardson directing. A week later 
members of the Troupe attended a perform- 
ance of Snafu at the Champaign, IIl., Senior 
High School (Thespian Troupe 106). Mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Society also sponsored a 
one-hour floor show, “The Global Room,” on 
November 20, with considerable popular suc- 
cess. An especially attractive program was de- 
signed for the production of the play, Suspense. 
—Evelyn Liggett, Secretary. 


Mission, Texas 


RAMATIC activities at the Mission High 
School (Troupe 85) were marked during 

the fall term by the production of four one-act 
plays for various school occasions. These per- 
formances consistea of I Told You So, Mr. 


Susan Peters, Curse You, hom Dalton, and 




















Scene for the production of The Importance of Being Earnest at the Corning, Iowa, Independent 


High School (Thespian Troupe 315), 


with Mr. Grant Herbstruth directing. 
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A popular success of the current season at the Benton Harbor, Mich., High School (Thespian Troupe 455), was the production of the all-school play, 
What A Life presented on November 28, 29, with Margaret L. Meyn directing. The stage set is shown above. 








Midnight Ghost. Thespians were responsible 
for the production of three of these plays. Thes- 
pians also sponsored the production of the 
three-act play, Here Comes Charlie, presented 
on December 2. Doris Marie Moller has charge 
of the dramatics program this season.—Jean 
Beth Foster, Secretary. 


Roanoke, Va. 


HE 1944-45 season of major plays at the 

William Fleming High School (Thespian 
Troupe 570) closed with a performance ot the 
Senior Class play, A Ready Made Family, on 
May 18. Mrs. Genevieve Dickinson directed. 
Recent productions of Thespian and speech 
students have included the one-acts: Did you 
Say Mink? (the performance of which was 
attended by the author, Mrs. Mary Thurman 
Pyle); Thank You, Doctor; The Valiant; 
Opening of a Door, and Elmer and the Love- 
bug. The past season also saw the successful 
production of a variety show, an Easter oper- 
etta, and contest plays. Troupe President Vir- 
ginia Hutchins received State championship 
honors for the poem, Challenge, entered last 
spring in the State Literary Contest. 
Fairview, W. Va. 

HE 1945-46 dramatics program at the Fair- 

view High School (Thespian Troupe 34) 
opened on November 12 with the performance 
of the one-act play, Now That April Is Here. 
The first three-act play of the year, Brother 
Goose, was presented on December 12, with 
Miss Mary Sturm directing. An event of the 
spring term which has already created much 
interest among dramatics students is a proposed 
series of exchange programs with other schools 
in the county. Dramatics students are devoting 
their meeting to a study of various articles 
appearing in Dramatics MAGAziIne. — Jane 
Swisher, Secretary, 


Frankfort, Ohio 


HE first full-length play of the current 

dramatic season at the Frankfort High 
School (Thespian Troupe 566) was given on 
November 9, under sponsorship of the Junior 
Class, with Mrs. Howard McCune directing. 
The play was Old Doc, a three-act comedy, by 
Jean Lee Latham. The performance was well 
received by the audience. 
Flint, Mich. 

WO outstanding performances of James 

M. Barrie’s Quality Street on October 26, 
27, opened the current drama season at the 
Flint Central High School (Thespian Troupe 
575), with Miss Helen E. Brown directing. In 
November members of the Belle Masque Club 
presented two one-acts, Five for Bad Luck, and 
A New Deal for Mary, for in-school purposes. 
The same group staged the skit, When Johnny 
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Comes Marching Home, late in November. 
Drama classes are spending part of their time 
reading and discussing one-act plays. Members 
of the Belle Masque Club also appeared in the 
role of children in a thirteen-week series of 
radio programs over Station WFDF.—Neom: 
Seidschlag, Secretary. 


- Clinton, Conn. 


EMBERS of the Sceneshifters (Thespian 

Troupe 652) of the Morgan High School, 
are enjoying an extremely successful dramatics 
season under the direction of Lucille H. Sp*cer. 
Activities opened on September 28 with a Har- 
vest Hop dance sponsored by the Sceneshifters. 
On October 19 this group sponsored an inter- 
class play tournament, with the playbi!l con- 
sisting of Spring Storm, Afterwards, St. Michael 
Comes to Shepherd’s Bush, and Love, Love, 
Love. Edward Chodorov’s Kind Lady was staged 
on December 7 as the first major production of 
the season. Play reading, poster making, cos- 
tumes, and make-up are among the topics, to 
which dramatics club meetings are devoted this 
season. There is every ind'cation that the 
1945-46 season will be recorded as one of the 
most successful in the history of this school.— 
Catherine Sammut, Secretary. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HE members of the Benton Harbor High 

School’s John Barrymore Troupe No. 455 
have the year’s program planned and well under 
way. Booklets containing the aims, co.stitution 
and year’s program of the troupe were pres- 
ented to the Thespian members. Thespian 
students launched the Eighth Victory Loan 
Drive with a high school assembly progrem in 
October urging the sale of stamps and bonds. 
A group of high school students also presented 
a very impressive Armistice Day program for 
the student body. The first main pred:ction 
of the season was the all-school play, What A 
Life, presented on November 28th and 29th. 
In December, Thespians prese~ted A Room for 
the Prince, a one-act Christmas play for as- 
sembly program. For the first meeting of the 
year, a pot luck supper was enjoyed at the 
home of Joanne Taggart. Thespians enjoyed 
a program on movie appreciatioi. Keitha Gold- 
stein, Thespian, told of her experiences in the 
radio division of the Northwestern School of 
Speech Summer Institute for High School 
Students. Two Thespian alumnae students, Jean 
Cole and Anne Boothby, are enroled at the 
Dramatics Art Academy in New York. Under 
the leadership of Miss Margaret L. Meyn, the 
Troupe is participating in a very successful 
season.—-Charlotte Eagle, Secretary. 


Burlington, Wis. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 633 of the 
St. Mary High School, with Sister Mary 
Estelle directing, sponsored a number of dra- 


matic projects during the fall term, opening 
the program with a choric drama, The Voice 
of America, on October 12. The performance 
was given in observance of the Pastor’s Name- 
Day celebration. Former members of the Troupe 
followed with a performance of the one-act 
play, All My Life, on November 25, as a con- 
test entry. The major event of the term was 
the production of the full-length play, The 
Song of Bernadette, on December 18, 19. Pre- 
parations are now being made for the student 
one-act play contest scheduled for February. 
Later in February Thespians will join with 
alumni members of the Troupe in the produc- 
tion of an operetta. Dramatics students have 
also been active in War Bond drives.—Jane 
Pfanzelter, Secretary. 


Alliance, Ohio 


N audience of several hundred enthusi- 

astic play-goers attended the Senior Class 
production of Junior Miss, on December 12, 
at the Alliance Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 231). Miss Virginia Geddert reports 
this performance as one of the most successful 
in recent years at this school, The fall term in 
dramatics projects opened with the all-school 
variety show on October 23, 24. Another event 
of the semester which attracted considerable 
attention was the playbill of three one-acts, 
Spring Scene, Boy Meets Family, and A Happy 
New Year, presented at the school assembly on 
November 2, under the sponsorship of the Blue 
Domino Club. Members of the Troupe are de- 
voting their meetings to a study of articles ap- 
pearing in Dramatics MaGaziNE and in 
THEATRE ArtTS.—Kathleen Sebrell, Secretary. 


Taft, Calif. 


RTICLES on the history of the theatre 

appearing in Dramatics MaGaZINE are 
serving as discussion material for meetirgs of 
dramatics students at the Taft Union High 
School (Thespian Troupe 620), with Miss Abi- 
gail A. Dunn as sponsor. The _ operetta, 
Hansel and Gretel was given on December 7, 
8, as the major production of the fall term. 
Assembly plays given so far are Yours and 
Mine, The Lost Kiss, and Make Up and Live. 
The spring term will include two major plays. 
Little Women will be staged by the Girls’ 
League in February, while the Sen‘or Class 
will present either Junior Miss or Nine Girls 
in May.—Ruth Howland, Secretary. 


Litchfield, Minn. 


AJOR dramatic activities for the fall term 

at the Gale Sondergaard High School 
(Thespian Troupe 263) centered on the pro- 
duction of the three-act play, Snafu, presented 
on November 9, with Thespians and dramatics 
club members as sponsors. The play was di- 
rected by Mr. Floyd G. Warta, troupe spon- 
sor.—Evelyn Hamilton, Secretary. 
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under the direction of Mildred E. Murphy. 


Days Without Daddy 


HE end of the war has not meant the end of DAYS WITHOUT DADDY, with its sprinkling of uniforms and 
breezy war talk. Now that the tension has lessened, this dashing fun-fest is the funnier for it. 
for LOVE YOUR NEIGHBCR, also by Albert Johnson, there’s no denying its place in the top rank of ‘‘best”’ 
| plays for the non-professional. Here it jcins the ranks with FOOT LOOSE, CASH AND CARRIE, HEADED 
| FOR EDEN, DOUBLE EXPOSURE, SPRING FEVER, and NEW FIRES....Books, each, 75c. Percentage royalty 


| or flat-rate royalty, as you preter. 


Basic and Supplementary Catalogs on Request. 


Also Catalog of Children's Plays 


Row, Peterson & Company 


unfailing hit. Days Without Daddy, as presented at Orlando (Florida) High School 
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Los Angeles 15 
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dsest news of all is that... 
Noel Coward's BLITHE SPIRIT 


IS NOW AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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As produced at the Morosco Theatre in New York with Clifton Webb, 
Peggy Wood and Leonora Corbett 


Charles, a British novelist, happily married to his wife Ruth, is writing a novel which involves the supernatural. He 
has the happy inspiration of asking Mme Arcati, the local medium, addicted to bromides and peculiar dresses to dem- 
onstrate a seance. The whole thing is pretty much of a failure and the guests depart, leaving Charles and Ruth alone. 
Then things really begin to happen. From this initial situation Noel Coward has fashioned a play which is hilarious as 
only a Coward farce can be. 


"Mr. Coward has never, | think, been happier in his inventions or more adept. He has seldom written more amus- 
ingly. His dialogue, after you have laughed over it, leaves that after taste which is the pleasant concomitant of astute 
crattsmanship.''—The New York Sun 


. . . a completely insane farce that is also uproarious. It hardly touches the stage as it rides a demented broom- 
stick to hilarity.""—New York Times 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 


By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES 


(Authors of “And Came the Spring” and “Come Rain or Shine”’ ) 
7 MALES, 10 FEMALES. INTERIOR BOOKS, 75 CENTS. ROYALTY, $25.00 


The authors of those two outstanding hits, And Came The Spring and Rain or Shine, have now written a third long play 
which is even more appealing and humorous than its predecessors. The Hughes family moves to Butterfield and begins 
to choose friends. Mr. Hughes is to set up a branch office for his firm; flighty, funny Mrs. Hughes, being something of a 
snob at first, has high social ambitions. Oldest daughter Mildred, a college freshman, fancies herself in love with the 
snooty son of a bank president. Studious daughter Jean flings off her glasses and her reticences and becomes the life 
of the party. And what a party! Dapper Teddy, her brother, gets into a merry mix-up juggling four dates at once until 
the girls get wise. And youngest daughter, Amy, falls in love for the first time. Neighbors object to the noise—to the 
extent of punching bewildered Mr. Hughes in the nose. The police arrive. Jean is in for a hard awakening—and so are 
the others, including both her parents. They all become aware of the serious implications of what had seemed very fun- 
ny; and what makes the play unusual and worthwhile is the wise readjustment of the characters to one another and to 
life. Highly recommended. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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REBECCA 


ONLY AN ORPHAN GIRL 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


OME of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


A BELL FOR ADANO 








RAMSHACKLE INN 


A brand new simplified acting edition will be ready 
sometime in March. This eliminates the present balcony 
scene, permitting all action to take place on one level. 
Meantime, the original edition is s‘ill available. This has 
already been used by several high schools. Books 75c. 
Fee, $35 for first, $525 each succeeding prformance. 


CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 
CAREER ANGEL 


JUNIOR MISS 














6 East 39th Street 





SNAFU 


A tremendous comedy hit, which can easily be 
made into a high-school play with a few minor 
cuts. Send for free list of changes to be used with 
present text. Books 75c. Fee $50 for first, $25 
each succeeding performance. 








DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 




















Celina, Ohio 

EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 473 ap- 

peared in two one-act plays, It Was A 
Lovely Meeting and The Handicap, during the 
fall term at the Celina High School, with Max- 
ine Frazier as their sponsor. Repeat performances 
were given before a Farm Bureau group and 
Eastern Star early in October. Case of Spring- 
time, with the Junior Class as sponsors, was 
given the early part of the December as the 
first full-length production of the year. Miss 
Frazier directed. The spring term in dramatics 
will open with Thespians sponsoring an assem- 
bly program. Members of the speech class are 
devoting some time to the study of character 
reading.—Joan Morrow, Secretary. 


Roxana, III. 


EW interest in dramatics is being estab- 

lished this season at the Roxana Com- 
munity High School (Thespian Troupe 556) 
under the capable leadership of Miss Katharine 
Taylor. The season of public performances 
opened with an evening of two one-act plays, 
Unconscious Ether and Box & Cox, and spe- 
cialty numbers on October 30. A fashion show 
given in cooperation with the Home Economics 
Department followed in November. Thespian; 
also inaugurated the practice of extending the 
“courtesy of the house” to Thespian Troupes in 
other nearby schools. Schools invited so far this 
season include Alton, IIl., Western Military 
Academy, Alton, Ill., Clayton, Mo., and Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. Troupe 556 closed its fall 
term program with a successful production of 
Schubert Alley, presented in January. The 
Troupe will also present Lay Down You're 
Dead in April. At the present time maior 
interest centers on the production of an edu- 
cational program to be given over Station 
WTMB of East St. Louis.—Marineta Harris, 
Secretary. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


_ study and production of pantomime 
shows has occupied part of the fall term 
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among dramatics students of the Cheyenne 
High School (Troupe 370), with Marian Stout 
directing. The major dramatic event of the 
term, however, was the production of the 
Junior Class play, Junior Miss, with perform- 
ances on December 7, 8. Thespians had charge 
of production, with Miss Stout directing. 


Elmhurst, Il. 


HE Senior Class presentation of the three- 

act play, Lost Horizon, on October 19, 20, 
opened another busy dramatics season at the 
York Community High School (Troupe 94), 
with Miss Doris E. White in charge. The 
annual program of one-acts presented under 
the title, “Drama Night’, was presented by 
Thespians on December 18. The program con- 
sisted of The York Nativity, New School for 
Wives, and The Devil and Daniel Webster. 
Thespians also arranged with the Theatre Guild 
for the appearance of the dramatic critic, Clay- 
ton Hamilton, in connection with the profes- 
sional performance of The Winter’s Tale ap- 
pearing in Chicago. Mr. Hamilton spoke on 
“Shakespeare and the Winter’s Tale’. Thes- 
pians added to their dramatics training by 
attending two radio broadcasts in Chicago. 


Kennebunk, Me. 


HE addition of eight new members at a 

candlelight ceremony held on October 18 
at the Kennebunk High School (Thespian 
Troupe 404) increased the membership of the 
club to sixteen for the current season. The 
ceremony included a performance of the one- 
act play, Who Murdered Who?, with Mrs. 
Catherine B. Whitten directing. The major 
production of the fall term was given on Nov- 
ember 16, 17, with the Senior Class as sponsors. 
The Lovely Duckling is the title of the play 
presented. The Troupe regretted the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Whitten as dramatics director early 
in December. However, the group is looking 
forward to a successful schedule of activities 
under the leadership of the new sponsor.—Edna 
Chamberlin, Secretary. 





Grafton, W. Va. 


WO major plays were presented during 

the fall term at the Grafton High School 
(Troupe 171) with Mrs. Mildred Maddox, 
formerly Thespian sponsor at Flemington, W. 
Va., directing. The first of these, Junior Miss, 
was staged by the Senior class on October 9. 
Thespians followed with Ramshackle Inn on 
December 7. Thespians were also responsible 
for the production of the Christmas pageant 
presented on December 21. Assembly one-acts 
given during the fall term were Old Pipes and 
the Dryad and Fixers, Inc. considerable interest 
was also shown in the Thespian production of 
the operetta, Hansel and Gretel, staged for the 
children of the community. Plans for the im- 
mediate future call for an inter-class festival 
of one-act plays. The spring term calls for the 
production of the junior and senior class plays. 


Lakewood, R. I. 


HAT is perhaps one of the outstanding 
events of the present season in high 

school theatre activities occurred at the Ald- 
rich High School (Thespian Troupe 672) 
during the week of November 7-12. With Mr. 
Daniel Turner directing, five performances of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar were presented, with 
the cast consisting of high school students. The 
first performance was given for patrons only. 
The second was a matinee performance for 
children of the local schools. The next three 
performances were for the general public. The 
audience reaction was most favorable. Mr. 
Turner writes that he found the production a 
real challenge in theatre work. He was capably 
assisted by a number of faculty members and an 
advisory committee headed by Mr. Scott, the 
school principal. Mr. Turner succeeded in 
creating considerable interest for his production 
of Julius Caesar through the publication of a 
series of bulletins designed to keep the public 
and the school posted on the progress of re- 
hearsals and the various production committees. 
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By Pauline Phelps 


ROYALTY 
JANE EYRE. 5 m. 7 f. 1 int. A play that is well worth the effort of the cast and will 
provide an intensely entertaining evening for all. Royalty, $10.00. 75c 


LITTLE MINISTER. 6 m. 6 f. 1 int. From Technical Director’s Page, High School 
Thespian: “There is a quality about this show that Barrie put there himself, but it is to 
the author's credit that she gets so much of Barrie in her own book. The play was 
made immortal by the great Maude Adams—but the elfin charm of the little gypsy is 
just as fresh in these pages. Pauline Phelps has done a grand job.’’—Leslie Allen 


-++++ THREE-ACT DRAMATIZATIONS + 





Oelwein Thespians 


Enthusiastic 
Dear Thespians: 


E of Troupe 194 of the Oclwein, 

Iowa, High School, are so proud of 
our Thespian organization this year, that we 
want you to know of our enthusiasm. Our 
president, Elverna Gerstenberger, has an 
enthusiasm which has spread among all the 
As soon as school 





Jones. Royalty, $10.00. 


aio 


to the play. 


with this play. 


comparison. 


fast-moving plot. 


9 m. 9 f. Int. 
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Cedar Rapids, lone 


ALL term projects in dramatics at the 

Franklin School (Thespian Troupe 468) 
included a Thanksgiving Day pageant, presented 
on November 21, a playbill of thiee one-acts 
(Red Carnations, The Happy Journey, and 
Elmer) given for the school assembly programs, 
an operetta, Trial by Jury, presented by the 
Music Department on December 7, and the 
Senior Class production of the three-act play, 
Brother Goose, on December 14. Dramatics 
club meetings were devoted to a study of plays 
appearing on Broadway. Consideration was also 


MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM GREEN HILL. A dramatization of Frances Boyd 
Calhoun’s beloved book. 5 m. 6 f. Int. Royalty, $10.00. 75c 
NON-ROYALTY 


(The only production requirement for the first performances of these plays is the 
purchase of cast copies. Repeat performances, $2.50 each.) 

ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. From Mark Twain's immortal story. 8 m. 6 f. 
l int. All the charm of the author’s story and the important characters are transferred 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 6 m. 5 f. 
speeches. The cast will have a “grand” time portraying the interesting characters and 
audiences thoroughly enjoy this folk comedy whenever given. 75c 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 6 m. 6 f. | int. Those who love the story will be delighted 
75c 


LITTLE WOMEN. 4 m. 7 f. 1 int. For the literary skill and craftsmanship of her 
“Little Women,” “an outstanding contribution to contemporary literature,” Miss Phelps 
was offered an honorary membership in the Eugene Field Society. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 6 m. 8 f. 1 int. This dramatization of Jane Austen's best 
beloved story will captivate audiences everywhere. 
insure an excellent production: good delineaticn of characters; rich comedy; and a 


RUGGLES IN THE REAR. A heart interest comedy suggested by and arranged 
from the famous story, “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


These and many other outstanding readings and plays are listed in our 1946 catalog of 


READINGS — PLAYS — ENTERTAINMENTS 


=~ WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
‘SIOUX CITY (20), IOWA 


5c 


75c 


l int. Extras, some of whom have short 


It challenges 
75c 


The play has everything to 


75c 
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given to radio activities, ircluding a broadcast 
over Station WMT. Dramatics students also 
prepared a variety program for presentation 
before patients at the Schick Hospital at 
Clinton, Iowa. Dramatics and Thespian activ- 
ities were under the direction of Martha Anna 
Clifton.—Alycie Mary Chadima, Secretary. 


Welch, W. Va. 


HE greater part or the fall term program 
in dramatics at the Welch High Schcol 
(Troupe 204) was devoted to the presentation 
of one-act plavs. The list of performances in- 


cluded Hill Billy Sue, Dead Live, Ladies of the 














Members of Troupe 406 of the Unicoi County High School, Erwin, Tenn. 
Sponsored by Mrs. L. H. Allred. 
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members of our troupe. 
opened this fall, Elverna gathered her offi- 
cers together and planned our monthly 
meetings for the year. 

We are anxious to follow the precedent 
of former Oelwein Thespians who have 
made a trip to some city to see a traveling 
Broadway production. We are now prepared 
to meet the financial demands of this ven- 
ture, as we have sold hot dogs and coffee 
at all of our home football games. 

Our club quotation for this year is: ‘‘We 
of the theater are friendly.” We are doing 
our best to build up this cordial feeling 
among members with the school, and with 
neighboring troupes. On the third Tuesday 
of every month, we Thespians get together 
for a social good time, as well as for a busi- 
ness meeting and dramatic program. 

To take an active part in school life, we 
have accepted the responsibility of a home 
and exchange assembly program. At present 
we are working on an all-school homecom- 
ing party at which all high school students, 
faculty and alumni will be the guests of our 
Thespian Troupe. We shall also cooperate 
with the vocal music department in present- 
ing an inspirational program at Easter. 

The big projects of our Thespian year are 
our two major productions and encourage- 
ment of all speech activities—debate, oral 
reading, oral interpretation, and speakers’ 
bureau. 

We sincerely hope that all Thespian 
troupes are as inspired and active as we are 
and that they are looked upon with envy 
and admiration by the rest of the school as 
is Troupe 194 of Oelwein, Iowa, sponsored 
by Horace Hoover. 

Sincerely yours, 
Margaret Doty, Secretary. 











Mop, Jade Madonna, and They Had What 
They Wanted. Miss Alyce Mae Gay has charge 
of the dramatics program.—féanne Stacy, Sec- 
retary. 


Rockland, Me. 
ROUPE 431 of Rockland High School has 


begun its sixth year of dramatic activities 
ander the direction of the troupe sponsor, Allston 
E. Smith. This year’s society is sponsoring ““The 
Little Theatre Workshop” which meets once a 
week for the purpose of furthering the students 
knowledge of dramatics. The first Thespian 
meeting of the year was held October 16, with 
a dramatized talk on “Student Directing” and 
four sketches being presented. Rehearsals for 
the Senior Class play, Mollie O’Shaughnessey, 
got underway early in the season. This first 
major production of the year was presented on 
December 6,7. Plans are under way for 
several one-act plays to be presented at a 
later date.—Lucille Mank, Secretary. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


N Thursday, October 18, Thespian Troupe 

200 of Charleston High Schcol presented 
a one-act play titled Boy Meets Family. The 
play was directed by William Mason, a student 
in high school, with all work on the play done 
by the Thespian Troupe composed of seven 
members. This was the first student directed 
production at Charleston in ten years. 

An admission fee of ten cents was charged, 
with the proceeds used to purchase Max Factor 
make-up for the Curtain and Mask dramatic 
club. Over $85.00 were cleared on the pro- 
duction. The dramatics program is under the 
direction of Lawrence W. Smith.—Sally Lawes, 
Secretary. 
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What’s New among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Elmer S. Crowley, 
Robert Ensley, Helen Movius, Roberta D. Sheet. 

Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 

and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 

in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 
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The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


jane Eyre, a play in three acts, dramatized 
from Charlotte Bronte’s novel of the same 
name, by Jane Kendall. 4 m., 9 w. Royalty, 
minimum fee, $5; maximum, $25. Although 
somewhat streamlined, this dramatization has 
all the essential plot elements of the novel 
preserved. The original mood and Victorian 
atmosphere are retained as the familiar char- 
acters move through the play. The lines of 
the novel are used wherever possible and the 
characterization is well brought out. The 
moody, tragic owner of Thornfield Hall loses 
his heart to the simple, modest governess, while 
ladies of high social rank plot to gain his at- 
tention. Their love story mounts to a climax 
where Rochester’s mad wife tears the wedding 
veil, and her brother interrupts the wedding 
ceremony to declare her existence. Jane Eyre 
leaves immediately. Sometime later in an in- 
tense scene, the insane wife sets the house on 
fire, loses her own life and Rochester is left 
blind. In the final thrilling scene Jane returns 
to him and the play ends on a high note of 
satisfaction—Helen Mouvitus. 


Murder Is Fun, a one-act comedy, by Cathe- 
rine Blankenship. 6 m., 7 w. One simple in- 
terior. Royalty, $5.00. Alfred Clark, a composer, 
has been murdered and Captain Brown of the 
Homicide Squad, unable to solve the crime him- 
self, hits upon the novel idea of permitting an 
audience that had come to a theatre to see a 
murder mystery, solve the case. All the suspects 
are brought to the stage but the audience begins 
to quarrel among themselves and complications 
arise until the Doctor makes a surprising state- 
ment that breaks the case. A rather interesting 
plot with a fair amount of good characteriza- 
tion.— Marion V. Brown. 


Bend Down, Sister, by Arthur L. Kaser. 
Six women and a chorus. Non-royaltv, but pur- 
chase of six copies is required. This is an out- 
line for a minstrel show for women with the 
usual banter. Its success will depend to a large 
extent on the special numbers introduced. Can 
be used by church groups or a woman’s club 
wishing this kind of fare——Roberta Dinwiddie 
Sheets. 

More Perfect Union, a one-act play, by 
Harold Weiss. 9 w. Royalty free with purchrse 
of nine copies. A novel treatment of equal ty 
by members of a girls glee club. The play cent- 
ers around the wearing of formal dresses for the 
concert and Sophie Chenowski’s struggle to be- 
long. Tolerance by youth is heavily stressed. 
Staging is simple and the characters easily in- 
terpreted by high school girls.—Roberta Din- 
widdie Sheets. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Last Trip Out, a drama in one act, by 
Walter Hackett. 2 m., 5 w. Royalty, $5. The 
characters of this tense drama are people who 
live on a lonely New England island—people 
who follow the sea for a livelihood. Annie Cot- 
trell, the young school teacher, has so'd her 
home and resigned her position in preparation 
for her marriage to Tom, a fisherman, and their 
moving to the mainland. But Tom is lost at 
sea and the news reaches the village just as 
it begins to prepare for the wedding ceremony. 
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This should make an extremely effective tourna- 
ment play.—Ernest Bavely. 

Bachelor Bride, a comedy in two acts, by 
Stephen J. Gilman. 7 w. Royalty, none. This 
is a play about a school teacher who, tired of 
being an old maid, impersonates a married 
woman and goes west to live. She becomes too 
popular and a few of the “catty’’ women of the 
town make life rather miserable for her. One 
of the prominent men in the town falls in love 
with her, however, and the play ends happily. 
Rather improbable, but would probably appeal 
to small town audiences. Could be produced 
by a high school, college, or P. T. A. group of 
women, Same scene throughout play.—Mary 
Louise Williams. 


Stop-Over, a comedy in prologue and three 
acts, by Alan Hay. 7 m., 6 w., extras. Roy- 
alty, $25. The entire action of this play, with 
the exception of the prologue which may be 
omitted, takes place in a Chinese curio shop in 
Shanghai. The plot is woven around a ring 
which has been stolen from Mrs. Anne Fer- 
guson, an attractive American tourist. The 
ring is found in the curio shop of Yan Kee, 
her former husband. One of the tourists who 
is with Mrs. Ferguson accuses Yan Kee and 
his Chinese assistant, Ti-San, of complicity in 
the theft. Anne, to protect Yan Kee, denies 
ownership of the ring. The real thief is even- 
tually found, and Anne and Yan Kee find that 
they still love each other. Suitable for a high 
school or college group.— Mary Louise Williams. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


Boys Will Be Boys, a collection of 13 easy 
pantomimes and entertainments, by Alexander 
Key. Price, 75c. The eight pantomimes and 
five dialogue stories are very short and easy to 
produce. They require no great preparation 
since most of the skits have no parts to memor- 
ize. A reader off stage does the patter and 
dialogue. Each number calls for several boys 
and the collection offers a variety of material 
for Boy Scouts or other groups of young boys 
who want lively fun and a chance to clown. 
Included are such titles as: “The Astounding 
Doctor Scorpio,’ “Pirate’s Treasure,’ “The 
Last Round Up,” “The Scalping Party,” and 
‘When Hallowe’en Comes.”—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Going, Going, Gone, a play in one act, by 
Alice G. Harvey. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty free with 
purchase of 8 copies. Back in the north woods 
of Minnesota, lonesome trapper Chris Hanson 
advertises for a wife through an ad in the 
Calkins Matrimonial paper. From the many 
replies received he makes his choice and then 
auctions off the other letters to his trapper 
friends. Romance grows through correspond- 
ence and within a month the “mail order” 
girls have arrived to become wives of the north 
woods trappers. Everyone is satisfied but Chris 
who finds he has made a poor choice. How- 
ever, he succeeds in getting out of the diffi- 
culty and finds a wife in the bargain. This play 
in two scenes is very short and a bit far-fetched 
but may prove fun for high school students.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 


God’s Pattern of the Night, a biblical drama 
in 3 scenes, by Alberta Rummel Hawse. 5 w., 
7 m. Royalty free with purchase of 6 copies. 





MYSTERY PLAYS 


ALWAYS A HIT 
WITH AN AUDIENCE 


The unusual mystery play is always 
a success with any type of audience. 
Here we offer you a choice selected list 
of plays that have proven their popu- 
larity and are easy to stage. 


THE GREEN DRAGON EMERALD 


A thrilling mystery play in 3 acts for 
7m., Sw., by Lucy A. Cuddy One in- 
terior and one exterior; both easily set. 
This unusual play has had hundreds of 
successful productions and can be 
highly recommended to all types of 
groups. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


Books, 75 Cents. 
THE GOOD BAD MAN 


A very attractive mystery with lots of 
good comedy mixed in by Howard 
Reed. 5m., Sw. One easy interior. Here 
is a breath-taking soul-stirring mystery 
that has the rugged southwest as its 
locale. It IS different and extremely 
popular with schools, little theatre 
groups and dramatic clubs. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) Books, 75 Cents. 
THE LAUGHING GUEST 


A mystery-farce in 3 acts for 6m., 4w., 
by Frank A Bush and Paul I. Cook. Easy 
interior set. We have hundreds of 
recommendations from our customers 
who have used this play. It is easy to 
stage and all parts are good. (Royalty, 


$10.00.) Books, 60 Cents. 
THE RED PHANTOM 


A breath-taking, hair-raising mystery 
play in 3 acts for 9m., 9w., by Eloise 
Keeler. The cast may be cut to 6m., 7w. 
Easy interior set. A very interesting 
story, well balanced cast and each act 
builds up to a final unexpected climax. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) Books, 75 Cents. 


THE SKY TRAIN 


A novel mystery play staged high in 
the clouds in a transport plane in 3 acts 
for 8m., 4w., by Paul Cruger. Easy in- 
terior to represent the lounging room in 
the transport. Thrills, chills and shivers 
galore—in this novel mystery. You take 
your audience on a two hour trans- 
Atlantic trip that they will never forget. 
Very popular. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


Books, 75 Cents. 
WHO'S WHO at TOURIST HOME 


A mystery-comedy in 3 acts for 6m., 
6w., by Al W. Clark. Easy interior. An 
easily staged mystery play with lots of 
good comedy and a well balanced cast. 
A very popular high school play. Roy- 


alty, $10.00.) Books, 60 Cents. 


Send for a copy of the BANNER 
(basic) Catalogue for full descriptions 
of the above and many other popular 
titles. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
449 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Banner Plays 
519 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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COMEDIES FOR SPRING 


MY MAN GODFREY 


A fast-moving comedy based on the pictur- 
ized novel by Eric Hatch. Easy set. 6W,6M 
and extras. “We had the largest crowd that 
has ever attended a play for at least the last 
ten years.”—Miss Mabel K. Powers, Mon- 
ticello P. S., Monticello, Minn. 


THIS MARRIAGE BUSINESS 


A melodramatic farce based on the RKO 
Radio Picture. One set. 8W, 7M and ex- 
tras. “. . . Exciting play matertal.’””—Miss 
Lotta June Merrill, Dramatics Magazine. 


HOLD THAT KISS 


A romantic comedy based on the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer motion picture, from a 
story by Stanley Rauh. One set. 7W, 8M 
and extras. “A very enjoyable play and a 
pleasure to produce.”—Miss Jean Under- 
wood, Harris H. S., Petersburg, IIl. 


Actor’s Scripts for each cost 75c. Dhtrector’s 
Manuscripts lent free to producers. Send for 
our play catalogue containing complete descrip- 
tions and information about the contest we are 
conducting in connection with our 4-Star Holly- 
wood Plays. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 

















Every Sound Effect 
You Need for 
Your Play 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


—Largest and Latest Selection 


—All New Recordings 
So Versatile Every Possible Effect 
Desired Obtainable 


'g —All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 
78 R. P. M. 

Recorded From Life on Film, then 
Waxed 


—No extraneous Noise 
—Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 


—Playable on Any Phonograph or 
Turntable 


—Completely Cross Indexed for Handy 
Reference 


—Immediate Service on Every Order 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO 
INC. 


Department DM 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalogue Today 
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From the twelfth chapter of the Book of Acts 
the author has built a rather delightful play. 
Although it is idealistic to an extreme in places 
and although it strays from the facts presented 
in the Book of ‘Acts, it will afford good Christ- 
mas entertainment and provides an interesting 
vehicle for older students. Woven into the 
play is the love story of the young Christian 
girl, Rhoda, and the prison guard, Marconius. 
Through the miraculous escape of Peter, Mar- 
conius is converted to Christ and Barabbas, 
who was released when the crowd clamored 
for Christ’s crucifixion, is reformed completely 
and becomes a noble character.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


The Huer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“The Groom Said No!”, a comedy in 3 acts, 
by Ruth and Nathan Hale. 4 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
$10. This play has a decidedly modern touch ; 
and while it is presented as comedy, it con- 
tains a good lesson in the treatment of a 
returning soldier. The Cameron family are 
entirely too solicitous over the adjustment of 
their son, Steve, to civilian life, even going 
so far as to promote his immediate marriage 
to a girl he knew in high school. In order to 
extricate himself from impending disaster, he 
pretends to be a _ psycho-neurotic case and 
suggests sending for the nurse who took care 
of him in the hospital. The nurse is, of course, 
the girl he really loves. There follow many 
humorous complications and results, but every- 
thing turns out right at the final curtain. It’s 
a good play and worth producing by any 
amateur group.—Mary Ella Bovee. 


Rime and Rime Again, a farce in three acts, 
by William D. Fisher. 4 m., 6 w. (extras if de- 
sired). Royalty, $10.00. One easy setting. The 
trouble begins when young Jane Thomas forgets 
to mail a letter written by her mother to Mr. 
W. Shakespeare Tallfellow, inviting him to be 
the speaker at a meeting of the Poetry Sect'on 
of the Riverview Ladies’ Club. Mrs. Thomas, 
assuming that the letter has been mailed, makes 
plans for the meeting and publicizes the fact 
that Tallfellow, a famous modern poet, is to 
be the guest. Jane, realizing the chagrin that 
will be her mother’s if the celebrity does not 
appear, persuades her sister’s friend, Johnny, to 
impersonate him. But unfortunately, her father, 
believing that something ought to be done to 
help his wife out, hires his barber, Gus Smith, 
to pose as Tallfellow. Things happen quickly 
then and the audience will enjoy the situations 
that are brought about by too many Tallfellows. 
Fast-moving action, good characterization, and 
amusing dialogue make this a play that will 
prove enjoyable both to the cast that produces 
it and the audience that sees it—Marion V. 
Brown. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Double Double Trouble, a comedy in one 
act, by Helen M. Roberts, 8 w. Royalty free 
with purchase of 8 copies. When Mona Lisa, 
glamorous movie star, realizes that her house 
is in a mess and that her director is arriving 
within a matter of hours to talk over a new 
picture, she thinks she has trouble, but when 
a school friend who is temporarily acting as 
maid suggests a clever way to get the house 
cleaned and then wins the leading role in the 
play Mona had hoped to star in, you can 
readily understand the title, Double Double 
Trouble. A clever play for all-girl casts of 
high school age or older.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Radio Drama in Action, edited by Erik 
Barnouw. 397 pages. This collection of 
twenty-five radio plays holds particular in- 
terest for students of the drama. The editor 
has brought together some of our very best 
radio scripts of the past few years, with each 
play representative of the potentialities found 


in radio writing for the creative artist. Orson 
Welles is represented with a script called, 
Columbus Day; Alan Lomax offers Mister 
Ledford and the TVA, a brilliant piece of 
writing; Norman Corwin contributes London 
by Clipper; Arch Oboler presents The House 
I Live In. Like these four, each of the other 
twenty-one scripts presents a problem or theme 
of our present-day changing world. No less 
appealing to the student of radio is the bio- 
graphical sketch with which Mr, Barnouw 
prefaces each play. This compilation is highly 
recommended for all who wish to explore the 
possibilities of radio drama as an art form. 
The editor has chosen judiciously; what he 
offers shows, balance and discrimination.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ballet Chart, arranged by Joseph Bastien, 
with art work by Will Rapport. Price, $1.00. 
For teachers and students of the ballet this 
attractively planned chart should prove ex- 
tremely valuable as a source of readily ob- 
tained information. The chart gives thumb-nail 
biographies of many famous dancers, from de 
Medici to Markova, noting in particular the 
contribution each made to the art of the 
ballet.—Elmer Strong. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


Cupid Advertises, a comedy in one-act, by 
Amy C. Bone. 4 m., 6 w. Non-royalty. Pur- 
chase of 9 copies required. 35c each. This is 
a thoroughly delightful comedy well adapted to 
the needs of amateur groups. Mr. Redmore, a 
bachelor, advertises for a housekeeper, while his 
nephew advertises in the same newspaper for a 
wife. A mix-up among those who answer the 
advertisements provides the occasion for an half 
hour of wholesome entertainment. Easily staged. 
Well recommended for high school assembly — 
programs.—Ernest Bavely. 


Seeing Double, by George Callahan. 5 m., 
4 w. Right of performance granted upon pur- 
chase of 5 copies. 35c each. This is a short 
novelty play especially adapted for classes and 
clubs in acting, or for production at the school 
assembly. The director is confronted with a 
cast which refuses to go on with the perform- 
ance. However, when they are confronted with 
another cast ready to stage the play, the first 
cast comes to action. Both casts decide to stage 
the play, with the result that each part is played 
by two players. Besides the fun of producing 
this skit, there is much in it that will prove help- 
ful in teaching timing and pantomine.—Ernest 
Bavely. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mama Had A Hunch, a comedy in three acts, 
by Nan Fleming. 5 m., 6 w. One easy setting. 
Royalty, $10.00. Mama Kincaid is given to act- 
ing on hunches and every time she does so it 
costs papa Kincaid money, for her hunches 
usually backfire with disastrous results. When 
papa orders young Frank Huline, who is in 
love with daughter Eunice, to leave the house 
for good, mama tells the young couple they 
ought to elope for she believes that by encourag- 
ing them, she can succeed in breaking up the 
romance that is causing papa so much concern. 
As usual, however, her hunch fails, and the 
couple elope. Papa forbids her then ever to 
mention the word “hunch” again. Things go 
from bad to worse until Eunice comes back home 
six months later to announce that she is leaving 
Frank. Then papa decides to try his hand at 
psychology, but everything he does is wrong 
until mama comes to his help with a hunch that 
actually works. This is a fast-moving play, with 
clever dialogue, loads of laughs, and with parts 
that are all pretty evenly divided. No staging 
difficulties and no unusual or difficult properties. 
Marion V. Brown. 
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Plays for Spring Production 


ANGEL STREET 

By Patrick Hamilton 

After three solid vears on Broadway this 
Victorian thriller is now available in 
certain territories. 2 m., 3 f. 2 police- 
men 75c. Royalty, where available, 
quoted on application 


THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 

By George Kelly 

[he author of Torchhearers. The Show- 
Off and Cratg’s Wife has accomplished 
another distinguished and brilliant piece 


of writing. 6 m., 8 f. $2.00. (Royalty, 
$50.00. 


THIS BEING YOUNG 
By Richard Young 


The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 5m., 
7 ft. 60c. (Rovalty, $10.00. 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of th< 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for high schools and colleges, 5m., 


10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 
By George Seaton 


Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f. 
7 Rovaltyv, $25.00.) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years. 
10 m., 6 f. 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application where 
available.) 


SOLDIER'S WIFE 
By Rose Franken 


This Martha Scott vehicle is concerned 
with young Mrs. Rogers, who finds her- 
self the author of a best-seller—and with 
many problems. 2 m., 3 f. $2.00. (Roy- 
alty, where available, quoted on appli- 
cation. ) 


CLAUDIA 

By Rose Franken 

Popular comedy — success. Child-wite 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 
—a big hit! 3m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 

By Caroline Francke 

Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 5 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Most often produced by Thespian-Afh- 
liated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and june 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 
f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 

By George Batson 

The eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 5 m., 7 f. 75¢e. (Royalty, 


$25.00. ) 


AND CAME THE SPRING 

By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 

New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 


° 


sentiment. Designed to entertain. 9 m.. 


~ 


8 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


HARRIET 


By Florence Ryersen and Colin Clements 


An outstanding Broadway hit with Helen 
Hayes. It is based on the life of one of 
the greatest American woman of the nine- 
teenth century, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
7 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $50.00.) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 
farmhouse. 7 m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00 


JANIE 


By Jesephine Bentham and 
Herschel Williams 


The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m., 8 f. 75c. 
(Production restricted in certain terri- 
tories. Royalty, where available, quoted 
on application. ) 


WHEN GINNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME 


By Wilbur Braun 


Chis new comedy, by the author of Aunt 
Tillie Goes to Town, is concerned with 
the absurdly comic experiences that befall 
Ginny upon her return from the WACS. 
3 m., 7 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


MAMA HAD A HUNCH 
By Nan Fleming 


Mama Kincaid is given to acting on 
hunches which have a way of backfiring 
with disastrous results. General chaos 
reigns in the charming Kincaid house- 
hold. 5 m., 6 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


LIFE AT AUNT MINNIE’S 
By Pegsy Fernway 


Peggy Fernway, author of The Girls Take 
Over, gives us a brand new concoction 
with hilarity as the main ingredient. 5 m., 


7 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


THE GHOST TRAIN 
By Arnold Ridley 


Suspense predominates in this fascinat- 
ing mystery-thriller which tells how dar- 
ing rum-runners take advantage of a 
New England legend concerning a phan- 
tum train. 7 m., 4 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. a 


Send for the 1946 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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In answering this advertisement mention Dramatics Magazine. 














STUDENTS ARE NOT ONLY WELL TRAINED 
ACADEMICALLY AND CULTURALLY BUT ARE GIVEN 
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For detailed information write: 
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Cleveland, Tennessee 
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